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Order and Freedom. 


HE recent “revolt” within the Parliamentary 
Labour Party which came to a head on the 
Government’s motion on manpower proved, as is usual 
with such demonstrations, to be less formidable in the 
division lobbies than in the smoking room—though, 
even so, it is something of an achievement, in the atmo- 
sphere of wartime, to have carried over 40 members into 
voting against the combined machines of both major 
parties. Moreover, it is clear that the trouble is smoulder- 
ing rather than extinguished; the same views are to be 
urged on the Government by less ostentatious means. 
There is, it would appear, a very widespread feeling 
among the rank-and-file of labour that this is no time 
to let reform go by default. If the feeling stopped there, 
many outside the ranks of labour—perhaps a majority— 
would share it. But unfortunately (it is a misfortune that 
has dogged British politics for two decades) a general 
desire for the reform of specific abuses is being misinter- 
preted as support for the Labour Party’s own particular 
ideas. It is being asserted that in the current war effort— 
not, be it noted, in the permanent organisation of British 
society—labour is being subjected to more severe con- 
scription than property, and it is being argued that the 
solution is to be found in the nationalisation of a number 
of essential industries. The first proposition is patently 
false, the second irrelevant. 
Nationalisation has hung over British politics, either as 
a threat or as an aspiration, for so many years that its 
relevance is worth demonstrating. Indeed, it is difficult 
ow to remember exactly what purposes the nationalisa- 
tion of industry was intended to serve. It is very unlikely 
0 reduce the inequality of incomes. Nationalisation, as 
! in Great Britain, carries with it fair compensa- 
tion for the existing powers, and in practice, the com- 
Pensation usually turns out to be rather more than fair. 
for efficiency, a case for nationalisation can be made 
out when the existing management is unduly inefficient; 
but it is very doubtful whether nationalised industries 


would, in general, be more efficient than those that are 
in private ownership. And in the circumstances of war, 
when there is a grievous shortage of managerial compet- 
ence of all sorts, it is virtually certain that nationalisation 
would make no perceptible difference at all to efficiency. 
It is difficult to see why 40 members of Parliament went 
into the lobby against the Government in favour of a 
principle that wouid make little or no difference either to 
social equity or to productive efficiency. 

Yet the matter cannot be dismissed quite so lightly. 
Underneath all the arguments about nationalisation there 
is a real conflict of ideas, a real antithesis between 
different methods of organising and conducting industry. 
“ Organisation for use and not for profit” is an old cry, 
but there is something fundamental in it. The truth is 
that events have long since outrun the old categories. 
Nowadays, nationalisation or public ownership does not 
necessarily mean organisation for use’ nor does private 
ownership mean that nothing but a profit motive can 
enter. Two examples will perhaps serve to make this clear. 
The London Passenger Transport Board can perhaps be 
taken as a model of what nationalisation would mean— 
it is at least the only piece of socialisation ever success- 
fully initiated by a Labour Government. But if the 
LPTB, in its peacetime operations, be compared with 
the LMS Railway Company, from the point of view of 
its employees, of its customers, or of those who provided 
the capital, it is very difficult indeed to perceive any 
substantial difference in the way it acts. If the LPTB 
is operated for use, not for profit, so is the LMS. And 
if the LMS is an example of profit-earning enterprise, so 
is the LPTB. The second example can be taken from 
the present state of the food industry in this country. 
Every phase of that industry is now under conscious 
and deliberate management by the state. At every stage, 
from the farmer who grows uneconomic wheat, through 
the wholesaler with his controlled margins, and the 
retailer, operating in the straitjacket of a rationing scheme, 
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to the actual consumer, whose feeding habits are dictated 
to him—at every stage the industry is subject to decisions 
that are taken in the public interest, without regard to the 
balance between protit and loss. Yet there is s.ngulariy 
little public ownership from one end of the industry to 
the otaer. 

Cleary there is .a real and fundamental antithesis 
between these two ways of running a business. On the 
one hand, there are all those activines—a growing list in 
recent times—in which the community is not prepared 
to aiiow demand and supply to work without coatrol. 
The most obvious and fundamental of these are those 
activities that provide the people with the basic necessities 
of a decent existence—primarily food, housing, education, 
health. No community in the modern world is willing to 
leave these activities alone, to leave them to pay their 


own way according to the principles of the market place. 


On the other hand, there are ali those activities which 
the state, however much it may interfere with them, is 
unwilling to subsidise and must therefore leave in the 
last resort to earn their living, to cover their costs, to 
follow the profit motive. This is the real antithesis in 
modern society, and it is one to which public or private 
ownership is almost completely irrelevant. It is as possible 
for “ private enterprise” to fit into the category that is 
run by order of the state as it is for publicly owned 
corporations to exist by the principles of the free market. 
This must not, of course, be construed into an argument 
either for or against public ownership. Nationalisation 
should be a purely technical matter of organisation. There 
are many industries that would be the better for it ; there 
are others where it would do no harm; and there are 
others where nobody in his senses would suggest it. The 
proper course for public controversy is to detach itself 
from this particular red herring and concentrate its 
attention on the real issue, the antithesis between indus- 
tries run by order and industries run by freedom. 

This is an antithesis, but it should not be a conflict. 
The secret of the political success of democracy, at least 
in the English-speaking peoples, is that it has learnt how 
to preserve a just balance between Order and Freedom. 
The British democracy, for example, would be less 
successful if its discipline were not tempered by freedom 
and its freedom by discipline. Perhaps the reason why 
democracy has failed, in the twentieth century, to repeat 
in the economic sphere its political success, is that it has 
not applied the same formula. In economic matters, Free- 
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dom and Order, instead of complementing each oth 
have obstructed each other. Every attempt to Organise ° 
fied of economic activity by principles other toan A 
marriage Oi Gemand and suppry tenus 10 ve deieaced c 
the stubborn rearguard actions of “ free enterprise ” and 
“sound money.” The exception to this rule js the 
largest of au activilies—war; and it is aowed to 
bes an exception simply because the desirability 
of the community’s doing something that does no 
pay is im tals Case, ODviOUS ; It IS very muca anarder 
work to convince the public that any other non-paying 
activity of the community could also be worth while. But 
on the other hand, in the sphere where activity must pay 
its way, there is a tendency to obstruct its path by penal 
taxation, by cramping regulations and by general abuse 
of the so-called “ profit motive.” 

It is very important that there should be clear thinkin 
on this broad issue. For if once it could be generally 
recognised that, in economic matters as in political, the 
successful practice of democracy requires the principles 
both of Order and of Freedom, the way would be open 
for a truly progressive and distinctive democratic 
economy. The watchword should be “ Take the brakes 
off.” In those economic activities that are properly 
within the province of Order—especially those con- 
cerned with assuring a decent standard of living for all 
—let the organising and planning power of the state be 
used to the full ; let it, if need be, assure a food supply 
by the communistic method of giving it free, as is now 
done in education ; but in any case let it adopt whatever 
methods are best suited for its purposes. But let the 
brakes be taken off in the province of Freedom also. 
Let it there be recognised that, since enterprise, whether 
individual, corporate or socialised, is the essential main- 
spring, successful enterprise must be neither penalised 
nor derided. 

Is there not here the prospect of a grand reconciliation 
of the creeds? Is is not possible for the Right to realise 
that enterprise will be the more free the more success- 
fully the state is allowed to organise economic security? 
And is it not possible for the Left to admit that, once 
security is assured, its interest lies in stimulating to the 
full the free enterprise on which the prosperity of the 
whole community devends. When the question is asked 
whether we want more state planning or more free enter- 
prise, the only sensible answer is that we want a great 
deal more of both. 


Unity for War 


HE world has entered its first phase of universal 
totalitarian war. To wage it successfully, the Allied 
nations need a scale and scope of military planning 
as universal and totalitarian as the war itself. The present 
demand for an “Allied Supreme Command” or a 
“United Allied Council,” even if its form is imprac- 
ticable, does reflect the lesson, painfully learnt in the first 
two years of war, that in total war all means of war are 
short, that the pooling and allocation of supplies, the 
rationing and restriction of demand, are the secret of 
war economy and that priories and allocation demand 
a central plan. Now that the major units concerned are 
the British Empire, the United States, Russia and China, 
the basic problem is no different from the one faced by 
Britain and France alone in the first nine months of the 
war. Only the machinery is far more difficult to devise. 
In the all-embracing activity of total war, it is possible 
to mark off three different spheres of action. They 
overlap, of course, as things must do when they are all 
subordinate to one common end, but they can be kept 
reasonably distinct. The first is strategy, a category which 
now embraces not only the general military planning 
of the various campaigns, but also those activities which 
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were formerly claimed by politics and diplomacy. Rela- 
tions with the few remaining neutrals, propaganda, even 
internal political relations, are all subordinate to the 
single task of victory. 

Next comes the sphere of war production proper, the 
actual output of the machines and the munitions of war. 
This category fades off without any clear boundaries 
into the third sphere, that of general economic policy. 
One of the great psychological steps to be taken in total 
war is to realise that the aim of these two separate cate 
gories is the same, the mobilisation of the most efffcient 
possible war machine. They differ only as the two sides 
of the same medal—the one concerned with More Guns 
the other with Less Butter. 

If there is to be a genuine unity of effort between the 
Allies, none of these categories can be omitted. It may 
be said that, of the three, some degree of unity of ree 
tion has already been achieved. In London, the Nor 
American Supply Committee and the Allied Supplies 
Executive, in Washington the British Supply Coun 
the Office of Lend-Lease Administration (now known as 
OLLA) and the Supply Priorities and Allocations ® nd 
(SPAB)—all these, working together, have establish 
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, considerable degree of unity in planning. Joint 
Ango-american aid to Russia and tue recent. otter 
to tne Unuted States of the faciuties ot three Britsa-owned 
shell factories in Canada are only two obvious examples 
of the process, by which both the sources of supply of 
munitions and their uses against the enemy are being 
consouaated into a sing.e pan, Ihe ex.sung macninery, 
if strengthened, is probably sufficient to meet the produc- 
tion problem, which may well be simplified by the fact 
that tne United States, alone among the Awues, will, in 
the long run, have an excess production of war material. 

The organisation of general economic policy, on the 
other hand, is still very much in emoryo. Lend-Lease 
arrangements cover more than munitions of war. Aid to 
Russia has included foodstuffs and raw materials ‘as 
well as tanks and aircraft. Anglo-American shipping poli- 
cies are at least partiy co-ordinated. The joint operations 
of the Ministry of Economic Warfare and of the Economic 
Defence Board have included the buying up of strategic 
raw materials, and both bodies are concerning them- 
selves with the problem of surpluses and _ their 
distribution to Europe after the war. All these activities 
clearly fall within the sphere of general economic 
co-operation, yet the mere listing of them shows how 
incomplete is the field thus covered. The difficulty is, 
of course, that the necessities of total war are easier to 
grasp in the sphere of armament production than in that 
of the national economy generally, where there are the 
most tenacious resistances to be worn down before it 
can be seen that in modern warfare there is no such 
thing as civil production. It is only after each Allied 
country has reached the point at which supplies for civil 
consumption need to be rationed, controlled and eked out 
that a joint inter-Allied plan for this sphere is possible. 
It is only when each Ally has a national manpower policy 
that any thought can be given to a joint manpower 
policy. Yet until the pooling of resources is accomplished, 
the Allies’ war effort will go forward in a wasteful fashion, 
with many of its major problems undecided. 

Little, for example, has been done in the sphere of 
manpower, although the precedents are there—the most 
striking is the new venture in British-controlled Eritrea, 
where American workers are building a fully equipped 
military supply and repair base. Transport difficulties— 
if nothing else—would hinder a pooling of labour 
such as Hitler has achieved in the “new order,” 
but in all administrative, technical and skilled grades 
of work, a far wider interchange could be secured. 
Another sphere, which so far has been barely touched, is 
that of supplying the civil needs of the four-fifths of 
mankind that is now enrolled in a single alliance. Food 
has come to Britain and gone to Russia; the British 
Supply Centre in Cairo has distributed foodstuffs and 
bought up stocks in the Middle East; the problem of 
South America’s surpluses has also been considered. But 
until a week ago, many of these problems were discussed 
in the old peacetime framework of a struggle for markets. 
The problem now is one of supply, and what is wanted is 
a review not of this or that need, but of the Allied supply 
Position as a whole. For this, the plan and the machinery 
are both lacking. 

There are two models for such machinery. One is the 
experiment in total co-operation worked out by the 
French and the British Governments in the first nine 
months of the war. The fact that the experiment col- 
lapsed with the rest of Franco-British co-operation in 
June of last year is, of course, no discredit to the mach- 
inery set up—nor does the fact that it was never, in these 
Carly months, called on to deal with the more critical 
Phases of any economic problem mean that it could not 
have handled them when they arose. The basic conception 
of this Franco-British machinery was a joint committee 
linking each Ministry in London with its opposite number 
in Paris, with a joint co-ordinatine committee at the top: 
Another obvious precedent is the machinery for co- 
’peration growing up between the United States and 
Canada. Here, side by side with the Permanent Joint 
Board for Defence, a number of joint economic com- 
mittees have been set up. Their task is to effect “ the 
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more economic, more efficient and more co-ordinated 
utilisation of the combined resources of the . vo countries 
in the production of defence requirements,’ and “ to 
reduce the possible post-war economic disl ‘tion con- 
sequent upon the changes each country is uw present 
undergoing.’’ The objects of general economic « ‘llabora- 
tion among all the Allies could hardly be better ex, ressed. 

Both these experiments are bilateral, wnereas tac prob- 
lem of Allied supply is multilateral. But it wou!i be 
a mistake, in the pursuit of tidiness and symmetry, to 
insist On one supreme and universal Economic Council. 
There are two reasons that would inevitaoiy prevent any 
such council from being more than a formaiity. The first 
is distance arid difficulty of communication. From any one 
of the centres of Allied power to any other is several 
days’ jouruey; men wno have real weight in their own 
nation’s counsels could not often be assembled in one 
place at one time, and subordinate delegates might 
accomplish little more than the normal diplomatic mach- 
inery. Lhe second reason is that not everyiming concerns 
every country equally. For example, China is not vitally 
concerned with tne question of co-ordinating shipping 
facilities. Even Russia’s concern is not so immediate as 
that of some of Britain’s smaller Continental Allies. Again, 
there are many arrangements between Russia and China 
which are of no immediate importance to the other allies. 
Nevertheless, a broad framework of multilateral machinery 
will be necessary if bilateral arrangements are to be kept 
within a proper framework. Apart from a structure of 
committees which will necessarily be largely bilateral, each 
country should nominate a small group of men of the 
highest rank whose task will be co-ordination and pers- 
pective. If a Supreme Allied Council is not possible, a 
corps of Ministers of State At Large could perform many 
of its functions. 

Ultimately both war production and general economic 
policy depend upon the political discussions of the Allied 
Governments. Here in the overriding sphere of grand 
strategy, no machinery, no subordinate organisations can 
take responsibility from Mr Roosevelt, the British War 
Cabinet, Stalin, and General Chiang Kai-shek. It is 
hardly worth repeating that the closest possible under- 
standing and conndence should be established between the 
governments. It is equally obvious that personal contact 
in the manner of the Atlantic Meeting can only be re- 
served for the hours of supreme significance. Probably 
more could be done—and done more imaginatively—in 
the way of representation in the Allied capitals, and in 
the sending of senior Ministers on special missions. For 
example, British representation in Washington could ‘well 
be improved. Here the Lyttelton precedent of a Minister 
of State side by side with an Ambassador is obviously 
relevant. So possibly is Mr Lyttelton himself. 

The sphere of military staff co-operation, though it 
depends immediately upon the decisions of the govern- 
ments, demands more regular contact. Quite apart from 
Russia’s unclarified attitude to the Japanese war, the clear 
strategic division of the war into a European and Far 
Eastern sphere of land fighting—the naval war is indivisible 
—miakes it impracticable to propose one supreme Allied 
Command on a world-wide scale; but one commander-in- 
chief to each front is essential if there are to be effective 
decisions and prompt action. The Eastern Pacific falls 
naturally to the United States, North Africa to the British, 
Eastern Europe to Russia, but there are intermediate 
spheres—the Atlantic, Persia and the Caucasus and the 
triangle Singapore-Surabaya-Manila—where there is no 
obvious decision, and agreement must be reached. 

There is a long road to cover and there are many pit. 
falls to avoid before the goal of total unity for total war is 
reached. Yet they are not insurmountable provided that 
the goal of victory is always to the fore and practical poli- 
tics, not prejudice or ideology, determine what form the 
machinery of unity shall take. The Allies have little to 
fear if they go forward together under the banner of 
confidence and common sense. Indeed, they have much 
to hope for: the surest foundation for organs of perma- 
ment co-oneration after the war‘would bé a record of 
achievement in winning the victory. 
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Eleventh Hour in India 


HERE are stirrings in the Indian deadlock. 


I would ask again whether it is not possible for the 
divisions which exist to be bridged, and for India to go 
forward as one, in support of ideals for which there is 
such gerieral and overwhelming support throughout the 
country. 

Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, made this appeal on 
Monday. The Times of India is convinced that, if any- 
thing can bring about internal unity, it is Japan’s aggres- 
sion. Mr Gandhi has repeated that Congress wishes 
neither disaster to British arms nor the victory of Nazis 
or Fascists. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, fresh from prison, 
has admitted that the progressive forces of the world are 
aligned with Russia, Britain, the United States and China. 
On the eve of the pre-Christmas meeting of Congress, 
M. Rajagopalachariar, former Congress Prime Minister of 
Madras, has called for coalition governments in the pro- 
vinces and at the centre. 

Congress is divided. Neither Mr Gandhi nor Pandit 
Nehru is willing, while India is “ unfree,” to support the 
war they favour. The President of Congress, also just 
released from prison, is “ unable to visualise any change ” 
in the non-co-operative policy of Congress; and there is 
the same fissure on the other main, Moslem, wing of the 
Indian Opposition. In Bengal, Mr Fazlul Huq, the Premier 
and member of the Moslem League, resigned his office 
as head of a Moslem government on December 1st and 
announced the formation of a coalition party with non- 
Moslems. Mr Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, 
threatened him with disciplinary action ; but, on Decem- 
ber 12th, Mr Fazlul Huq accepted the invitation of the 
Governor of Bengal to form a coalition administration. 
Officially, the anti-British attitude of Congress and the 
anti-Hindu attitude of the Moslem League remain intact. 
But the call to co-operate against the common enemy is 
being listened to by many inside both bodies. 

The Japanese danger may conceivably bring Indian 
politics back to realities. The existing unreality was 
frankly admitted by Mr Gandhi just before the Japanese 
move. 


The Government claim (he said) that, despite Congress 
efforts, they are able to get all the men and money they 
want from India Therefore Congress opposition in their 
estimate can only be moral efforts and a moral demon- 
stration. I for one am entirely satisfied with that. 

The Mahatma, in short, is content to oppose the British 
war effort by the “ symbolical” anti-war speeches of his 
followers, so long as he believes that the British will win. 
India is now the pivot of Eastern defence, the base of 
supplies and reservoir of manpower for a front which 
stretches from Libya through Iran to Malaya. Large 
orders for war material have been placed in India by all 
the Eastern Group countries. India’s capacity for muni- 
tions production is being raised to a peak; the Chatfield 
plan for modernising metal and steel manufacture is nearly 
finished ; engineering and shipbuilding output is being 
accelerated. In less than eighteen months, the Army in 
India has come near to the numbers raised in four years 
in 1914-18. The total of combatants, a fifth of them 
technical personnel, is now almost a million. The people 
of India know that Burma and Malaya, both now invaded 
by the Japanese, are their eastern bastions ; last week they 
were officially told that early air attacks must be expected 
on Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

The coming meeting of Congress will reveal at one 
and the same time more disposition to co-operate in the 
war effort and more stubbornness in resistance. Whether 
the present “ symbolical ” civil disobedience will be con- 
tinued, abandoned or turned into something more active 
and ugly, it is impossible to say until Congress, or more 
correctly its caucus, the Working Committee, has 
decided. Certainly, more Indian politicians. than at any 


time since the war started are now persuaded of the need 
for unity and collaboration. The closing-in of the world 
war may save India from the internecine conflict that has 
seemed possible, even imminent, ever since the constity. 
tional arrangements of 1935 were abrogated, at the begin- 
ning of the war, by the withdrawal of Congress from 
participation in Indian government. 

Non-co-operation is an Indian habit, war or no war. The 
Constitution of 1935 has not failed (as Mr Churchill said 
it would) because it opened the door for Indian Nationa- 
lists to seize power and brush aside all safeguards. Op 
the contrary, it has failed because the Nationalists have 
refused to exercise any power at all. The view of Mr Guy 
Wint in a timely book which he and Sir George Schuster 
have just written in collaboration* is that 


if the major parties had shown a reasonable disposition 
to co-operate with Great Britain and with one another, 
the transition [under the Act of 1935] to a stage com- 
pletely satisfying India’s aspirations would have been 
smooth, easy and rapid. . . . One by one the remaining 
fetters would have rusted and fallen away. 


Congress, the strongest Nationalist party, was from the 
first unwilling to work the Act, even to its own advantage. 
In 1939, when war was declared without ratification by 
the central legislature, the Working Committee of Con- 
gress ordered a return to non-co-operation. The Viceroy’s 
offer to include “ representative Indians” on his Execu- 
tive Council was refused by the Moslem League as well 
as by Congress; and neither of these two main political 
parties has accepted places on the new Defence Council 
and expanded Executive Council set up earlier this year. 


It is arguable that these offers came too late and too 
much in the shape of “concessions”; that the mistake 
was made in India, as in South Africa, of ignoring before- 
hand, ostrich-like, the political problems that an outbreak 
of war would inevitably raise; and that neither the Execu- 
tive Council nor the Defence Council have in fact suffi- 
cient authority in the conduct of war and administration 
to justify Nationalist participation. Admittedly, it is non- 
sensical for people in this country, or in India, to accuse 
the Indian Government of “reaction” or “ oppression 
every time it refuses to accept proposals from the 
Nationalists which are patently absurd or impracticable. 
And, in the context of the liberal reforms which have 
been slowly matured for a generation, their proposals are 
usually unworkable, because it is probably true to say 
that neither Congress nor the Moslem League has any 
real faith in Parliamentary self-government. It is a misfor- 
tune that Indian Nationalism now is not the same as 1 
1885 or 1909. Then, the typical Nationalist, who was 
probably a western-educated Hindu, wanted national 
unity and home rule; and the reforms of 1919 and 1935 
were designed to give India precisely these two things. But 
the typical Nationalist now is different; he tends to be 
either a member of Congress who believes that self- 
government means rule by a single mass party, as 
Russia or China, or a Moslem who ‘believes that popular 
government is a plot to place power in the hands of the 
more numerous Hindus. But it is equally nonsensical to 
suggest that all the faults have been, or are, on one side. 
It cannot be pretended that the Indian Government has 
played its full part. The trouble is not that the Govern 
ment has been obstructive or “ Imperialist,” but rather 
that it has taken too negative a view of its responsibilities. 
It has honestly tried to implement the liberal const” 
tions of 1919 and 1935 ; it has “ fulfilled its obligations. 
But it has tended to regard the acceptance of Indian self- 
government, somewhat pharisaically, as a reason for 

* “India and socracy.” By Sir George Schuster and Guy 
Wint. Macmillan, aa pase. a "Mr Wint surveys 


historical and political background, Sir George Schuster 
economic and administrative prerequisites of good government. 
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cating its own duty to offer a positive lead in poli 
a aeons. There have been personal iaserventions 
fom the lofty height of the Viceregal Lodge. But, 
generally, the Government has neither sought tne confi- 
dence of Indian politicians nor given them its own. Mr 
Wint speaks of “ racial aloofness and the racial estrange- 
ment between the dominant power and its subjects.” 


There has never grown up between Englishmen and 
Indians the community of life which was the priceless 
possession of the inhabitants of the Roman world. 


Here is the gap in which the free future of India is 
being lost. It is not the abuses of British rule that have 
fostered the intransigence and illogicality of Indian 
Nationalism, but its remote and tactless manner. 


The question now, at the eleventh hour, is whether the 
last word for all India must therefore be left to be spoken 
by slighted and irresponsible politicians. Mr Wint is 
pessimistic : 

In 1753 (he writes), after a visit to Paris, Lord Chester- 
field wrote: “ All the symptoms which I have ever met 
with in history, previous to great changes and revolutions 
in-government, exist and daily increase in France”; and 
a rather similar observation forms itself in the mind of 
a visitor to contemporary India. 


Congress is not a political party, but a mass movement, 
dominated by a small and ambitious clique, and the 
Moslem League is a reply to Congress. Since the Act of 
1935 put “ power on the counter,” Indian politics have 
been dominated by the communal feud; it is the ambition 
of the Moslem League to split India into separate states; 
between Hindus and Moslems, there remain the barriers 
of religious beliefs and peculiar customs. India is segmen- 
ted by its traditional ways of life and the character of 
its varied peoples. 

It is a constant impediment to every kind of enterprise 
that some of those engaged, either feeling themselves 
slighted or because their viewpoint has not in toto been 
accepted, are likely at some stage to walk out. 


NOTES 


OF 
The Threat to Singapore 


_ The first fortnight’s fighting tends to confirm the original 
impression that Japan’s main purpose is to neutralise, even 
if not capture outright, the great Allied base of Singapore. 
The blow at Pearl Harbour was, perhaps, primarily designed 
to prevent any movement westwards of the main American 
battle fleet. The attacks on the Philippines—which have 
slackened in recent days—were possibly also designed to 
concentrate all the attention of the United States Asiatic 
fleet and of the Philippine armies on home defence. The 
Dutch East Indies have not so far been attacked, but besides 
the occupation of Thailand and the Kra peninsula, new 
ings are reported from North Borneo, which lies 
between the Philippines and Singapore. The situation de- 
veloping in Malaya is undoubtedly grave. Thailand’s sur- 
render has proved absolute, and the Japanese have good 
and air bases for attacks southwards to Singapore and 
north-westwards to Burma. So far the attacks are mainly 
developing to the south. Kota Bahru has fallen to them 
and they are advancing dangerously in Kedah. It is true 
that, apart from a landing at Kuantan, these reverses are 
- taking place at a fair distance from Singapore. But 
¢ Japanese do not need to occupy Singapore to reduce its 
eficiency as the centre of Allied resistance. From the west, 
7 1S approached by the narrow waters of the Malacca 
— If the Japanese secure Penang and spill over into 
umatra, this westward approach will be closed. The occu- 
— of Portuguese Timor by Australian and Dutch 
orces may help the defence of Australia, but it 
can hardly affect the threat to Singapore. The Governor 
Ot the Straits Settlements has admitted that things are 
def’ difficult,” and it does seem as though the whole 
of cae position—on land as on sea—is handicapped by lack 
tea support. Perhaps the best news in the Far Eastern 
tion was brought back—against all expectation— 
the Colonel Knox from Pearl Harbour. Heavy though 
Osses were—one battleship and five other warships 
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The deadlock and the danger seem complete. But there 
are other signs. In Bengal, the Punjab, Sind and Assam, 
100 million indians, a quarter of the whole, are still being 
ruled by parliamentary coalitions under the 1935 Act. All 
over India, war production and recruitment are going 
forward practically unimpeded. The Viceroy’s Councils, 
with their new Indian members, are representative neither 
of the political parties nor of Indian-talent; but they are. 
working more effectively and being consulted more by the 
Executive than was feared or expected. The present posi- 
tion in politics and administration is, on the face of it, 
untenable; but somehow it has not broken down in dis- 
order; and this must be set against all the dangerous 
debits in the Indian scene. 

The solution of the constitutional impasse is as far off 
as ever. It may well be that the parliamentary method 
cannot be fully rooted in Indian soil; and it is likely that, 
for the stability of Indian self-government, it will be 
necessary to look to American, rather than British, 
examples for the status of the Executive. Sir George 
Schuster is probably right when he maintains that what 
India needs most, economically, is a practical programme 
to raise the productivity of Indian agriculture and the 
nutrition of the people; and that only by collaboration in 
these economic tasks can Indians work out the political 
salvation of their country ; solvitur ambulando. But the 
politicians refuse to collaborate. The question is 
whether India’s present danger will weaken that refusal 
enough to provide a new opportunity in the practical 
tasks of war and defence. Already the politicians are 
newly searching their hearts—or their fears. It is plainly 
the responsibility of the great Indian parties themselves 
to say “yes” or “no” to the challenge. But it is the 
responsibility of the British and Indian Governments to 
leave nothing undone to invite them as partners to their 
duty. Collaboration in this emergency will not solve the 
constitutional riddle, though it might save India; but it 
is probably the only way to make a solution possible in 
the post-war future ; it may even be the last chance. 


THE WEEK 


lost, another battleship badly damaged, heavy aircraft losses 
and 2,729 naval officers and men killed—the American 
Pacific fleet’s fighting force is not impaired, and it has put 
to sea to seek contact with the enemy. 


* * * 


Australia Looks Homewards 


The course of the war in the Pacific is rousing Australia 
to a fever of excitement and criticism. Single men aged 
35-45 and married men aged 18-35 (the young single men 
have already been called up) will be called up for full-time 
service in the army; aircraft production is to be 
given the first degree of priority ; and all women, except 
those in essential services, and children are being compul- 
sorily evacuated from Port Darwin. The Minister for Exter- 
nal Affairs has also announced that the Government is 
working for the establishment of political and military 
organisations to exercise supreme control of the Pacific war 
effort, and that Mr Duff Cooper has been asked to arrange 
for Australian representation on the War Council in Singa- 
pore. So immediate, in fact, is the danger to Australia, and 
so much is there to be done in so short a time that recrim- 
inations from the Australian people and Press seem a little 
out of place. Mr Curtin has himself urged that there should 
be no fault-finding ; yet, a Sydney newspaper is blaming 
the higher commands for over-optimism about the state of 
Imperial preparedness in the Far East, and Mr Evatt’s 
revelation that the United Kingdom had apparently 
blanketed Australia’s suggestion, before Japan’s aggression 
took place, for a pact of mutual defence between the British 
Empire and Russia seems to have raised a storm. Australian 
alarm is very understandable, and there is good reason to 
sympathise with the people’s feeling that they have been 
lulled into a false sense of security by the authorities. But 
they have only themselves to blame for their own unpre- 
paredness. Until now, it has not been possible to awake in 
them any sense of urgency or to make them insist on a 
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National Government which would have prepared them for 
the situation that has now arisen. Even to-day Mr Curtin 
has turned down Mr Fadden’s suggestion for a supreme 
non-party Executive War Council; and “ Dunkirk 
methods” are consequently to be applied by a party Gov- 
ernment with a bare parliamentary majority. The Labour 
Government, said Mr Evatt, had inherited a situation in 
which .... “ the defence of the Commonwea‘th had been 
treated as a subordinate and subsidiary part in a distant 
war. Henceforth Australia..... would need the help of 
those she had helped.” If Australia now insists on looking 
homewards for the rest of a war that is indivisible, she 
should also look homewards in apportioning the blame for 
her present straits, 


* * * 


American Mobilisation 


The news from the United States is almost exclusively 
items of mobilisation. Many of these events are of local 
concern—the vast legal paraphernalia of bringing into opera- 
tion emergency provisions long prepared. Many, again, are 
repetitions of what, on this side of the Atlantic, has long 
become familiar but was once new and strange. In every 
country, it appears, or at least in every democracy, ARP 
is not taken seriously until after the declaration of war, at 
the earliest. The alarms—perhaps, since this is now a field 
of technical terminology, it would be better to call them 
alarums—on the Atlantic Coast have died down; but 
California has been put in a state of emergency owing to 
repeated visits by enemy reconnaissance planes. The teething 
troubles of censorship are also apparent, and it is hoped that 
Mr Byron Price, the newly appointed Director of Censor- 
ship, will have more success in establishing a just balance of 
interest between the services and the public than his opposite 
numbers in England achieved for many months. From the 
flood of other reports, it is difficult to select for mention and 
impossible to append any comment. These, in barest out- 
line, are some of the measures that, have been taken :— 


Both Houses of Congress have approved a supp!ementary 
defence appropriation of . $8,244 millions and the House has 
voted an additional supplementary appropriation of $10,000 
millions. 

The House, after some argument, has voted to extend the 
obligation of national service to all men from 21 to 44. No 
figure has been reported for the number of men in these age 
groups, but the total may well be in excess of 20,000,000. 
The Army is to be immediately expanded from its present 
1,600,000 to 2,000,000, and all geographical restrictions on 
its employment have been removed. The US Employment 
Service throughout the country is to assist in recruiting crews 
for merchant vessels. 

Defence work is, wherever possible, to be on a basis of 
seven three-sh:ft days. The Ford and General Motors plants 
have been put on this schedule at the positive request of the 
United Automobile Workers—one of the chief constituents 
of the CIO. Both the AFL and the CIO have announced 
a “no strike” a. The President has summoned a Labour 
Management Conference for December 17th. In the mean- 
time the Senate has suspended consideration of all anti- 
strike legislation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has announced that the in- 
crease in expenditure will require a corresponding increase in 
taxation. No control over the capital and money markets is 
comenginnnd me the, prevent. : 

‘ces have n fixed for a number of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, including cocoa, coffee, pepper, wool, shellac, coco- 
nut and palm oil, spices, tea, fats, and dairy products. Com- 
_ requisition:ng of and control over tin has been assumed. 

e sale of rubber tyres has been prohibited until January 
4th and will then be subject to rationing. From Decem- 
= * 23rd all ame will be apees to control. 

: is repor t in 1940 there were 126, apanese 
in the Continental United States, 88} per a i han 
in the three Pacific Coast states. 

The America First Committee has been completely dissolved. 


* * * 


£1,000,000,000 More 


The Chancellor’s speech in moving the fourth Vote of 
Credit this year for £1,000 millions did not add a very great 
deal to the existing public knowledge of the financial Pposi- 
tion. Its chief item of news was the announcement of a new 
series of securities for tax anticipation purposes; this is 
commented upon on page 756. Some of the Chancellor's 
figures, however, together with those given in earlier state- 
ments, make it possible to piece together a more complete 
statement of expenditure. The chief facts are given in the 
table at the top of the next column. 
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(£ millions) Estimated 
Expendit 
Actual 194]-42"° 
expenditure Budget December 


1. Consolidated Fund— 1940-41 estimate estimate 


Mat. Debt, G00... .c0<scee0. 230 272 272 
2. Civil Supply Services ....... 417 435 435 
Votes ot Credit— 
3. Domestic expenditure ..... 


2,993 


4. Expenditure financed out of 


adverse balance of pay- }3,220 5,700 

ments (other than U.S.).. 507 
5. Expenditure in U.S.A...... ? 300 
Total Expenditure... 3,867 (4,207) 4.707. 


The increase in the total is striking, especially when it js 
remembered that all Lend-Lease suppiies are excluded, 
although similar goods imported in 1940-41 had to be paid 
for. Unfortunately, it is not possible to estimate exactly 
how much alowance should be made for this. It would 
appear that domestic expenditure, on war and norma 
purposes, has increased from something like £2,800 millions 
in 1940-41 to something between £3,700 and £3,900 millions 
in 1941-42 (the £200 miilions increase cannot be al.ocated 
between items 3 and 4) and to a probable present rate of 
between £4,000 and {£4,200 millions a year. As the Chan. 
cellor remarked, these figures in themselves do not prove 
that the “gap” has widened. But they establish a certain 
presumption to that effect and the serious tone of the 
Chancellor’s remarks on savings and taxation shou.d be taken 
as a warning that still greater efforts will be required in 


both directions. 
e *x *x 


War Pay and Allowances 


That the latest scheme for the grant of allowances to 
dependants of serving men has been only a qualified 
success is tacitiy admitted by the Government. The whole 
matter will be reconsidered by a Government Committee 
during the Christmas recess. There was nothing in this 
week’s debate in the Commons to suggest that this scheme, 
which has been in operation since October 16th, has not, 
within its cwn limitations, been well administered. Sir 
Walter Womersley provided impressive figures of the 
numbers of cases dealt with, and there was some general 
surprise that the total of claims remained so low—not ex- 
ceeding 60,000. No amount of sympathetic and swift treat- 
ment, however, can remove the basic objection to the 
existing method of paying allowances. War service grants 
are not allotted as of right to the families of serving men, 
but only as the result of individual investigation of circum- 
stances. The distinction between the means test proper 
and this form of inspection of commitments is perhaps 
plainer to the investigator than to the victim of the inquiry 
—a fact which no doubt goes some way to explain the low 
total of claims so far submitted. There is no likelihood of 
satisfying public opinion on this matter, whether inside ot 
outside the Services, until the war service grants technique 
is reserved for cases of exceptional hardship, while the 
average soldier’s family draws of right an adequate allow- 
ance, which ranks simply as an earmarked portion of the 
fighting man’s pay. This is the only way to eliminate the 
essential grievance of the conscript, which is not so mud 
that the man in the factory earns more, but that his own 
wife and family are in straitened circumstances simply 
because he has been called to the colours ; and the more 
drastic solution, which was very largely adopted in France, 
of conscripting every man in the country and returning him 
to his factory at a soldier’s pay only removes the discrepancy 
without removing the hardship. 


* * * 


Ostriches Among the Engineers 


The National Arbitration Tribunal last week awarded 
a flat rate increase of 5s. a week to all adu‘t male — 
in the engineering industry. The award is less than 4 thir 
of the “ substantial increase in wages ” claimed by the trade 
unions ; but it will nevertheless stimulate fresh demands 
other industries In their case for more engineering W28 
the unions cited the higher cost of living and bigger ta 
on commodities—neither of them good grounds for an in- 
crease. The worth of the official index as an exact measure 
of the cost of living is, admittedly, doubtful. But there = 
no grounds for alleging that, while the index has vit ; 
been unchanged for many months. the cost of living a 
in fact, rocketed up. The cost of living is menaced, 1t} 
true, by the new rise in agricultural wages—unless 
increased cost is met, as it should be, by a direct Govern 
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ment subvention. But the fact is that price control, with the 
sid of large Government subsidies in the case of foodstuffs, 
now covers the main ifems in the household budget ; and 
rationing, now that it extends to canned foods as well as 
dlothing, ensures a reasonably fair distribution of the 
supplies avaiable, except perhaps among the very poorest— 
whom the engineering unions do not represent. It is the 
shortage of supplies, rather than the cost of living, that 
holds down the standard of living of the community, en- 
gineers and all; and no amount of monetary manipulation 
can provide the ships, the manpower and the materials to 
increase them. It is only by a reduction in the consumption 
of almost all the nation, including the engineers, that the 
material resources to carry on the war can be released ; and 
the unions’ suggestion that the effects of the purchase tax, 
which was put On to restrict consumption, should be 
counteracted by an increase in wages is contrary to 
common sense. To increase wages in order to counteract 
any form of wartime taxation is simply to defeat the purpose 
of the tax, which is to cut down the purchasing power in 
the hands of the public. The issue is not the detailed merits 
of the engineers’ claim, but the unsoundness of their argu- 
ments. So long as every group of workers believes that it 
is possible to maintain its peacetime standard of living in a 
war economy, and so long as there is no national wages 
policy, these absurdities will be solemnly repeated—as one 
group scrambles to gain an advantage over the others in 
sectional bargaining. 


* * * 


Wages and Production 


In their method of making the award of higher wages to 
engineering workers, the National Arbitration Tribunal 
seem to have gone strangely astray. The engineer’s “ all-in ” 
wage rate is made up of a “basic wage” and a “war 
bonus,” inherited from 1914-18 ; the “ bonus ” has become, 
in effect, a part of the “ basic wage.” Rightly, the Tribunal 
point out in their report that this bonus, changes in which 
have been the usual way of altering engineering wage rates 
since 1917, differs from “ bonuses in industry which have 
only come into being since the war and are related solely 
to changes arising out of the war.” Wrongly, they say that 
the increase they have granted should be “ applied in the 
same manner as the existing national bonus.” The engineers’ 
claim was a wartime claim, related to “ changes arising out 
of the war”; the award, on the other hand, is an increase 
in basic wages, an addition to the labour costs of engineer- 
ing likely to be as permanent as the bonus of 1914-18 has 
proved to be. In wartime, there may often be grounds for 
imcreasing earnings—for vital work or for higher output, 
to attract recruits from unessential employment or to en- 
courage extra effort. But there is practically never any case 
for increasing basic wage rates. An effective wages policy, 
introduced in the early stages of the war, would have frozen 
wage rates all round, in non-essential work even before 
essential, and then, by piece rates, temporary wartime 
bonuses, overtime pay and other additions, would have per- 
mitted earnings to rise in the essential industries at the 
points where incentives to attract more workers or to step 
up production were most needed. The impolicy which has 
prevailed of allowing wage rates to hurry upwards, indis- 
crminately, disproportionately and everywhere, makes the 
worst of both worlds. Now, while the war is on, there is in- 
flation without incentives ; after the war, reconstruction will 
‘tart off with the structure of industrial costs irrelevantly 
and needlessly swollen. The right policy is obvious enough ; 
if it is necessary to tempt workers into war factories, offer 
them higher earnings, guaranteed if need be, not higher 
wage rates ; and if, when the workers are in, more output 
'$ required, pay by results, by higher earnings, again, not 
'y higher wages, which are as likely to mean less output as 

re, 
* * * 


Battle for North Africa 


Since the raising of the siege of Tobruk and the general 
movement of the Axis forces westwards, General Rommel 
Nas been carrying out a skilful delaying action. By retreat- 
ing on a broad front, he has succeeded in preventing 

¢ British from encircling the main force or from bringing 
all or part of it to battle. The main body has now reached the 
igh ground well behind Derna with the British in close 
e ursuit, and it may be that the next pitched battle will be 
‘Ought here. In the meantime, both sides have been attempt- 
mg to determine the next phase in the campaign, the 
Tish by intense naval activity in the Mediterranean, the 





is Powers by increased pressure on Vichy. For Rommel 
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there are two main issues, either to hold out until sufficient 
reinforcements have crossed the Mediterranean to reverse 


the battle in Libya, or to retreat with the knowledge that 


the Tunisian backdoor is open. For the second, Vichy’s 
consent is essential. For the first, the use of French ships 
and French bases would be a very great help. It is thus 
legitimate to suppose that in the recent interviews between 
Goering and Pétain or Darlan and Ciano, these items have 
made up part of the agenda. There are signs of a new and 
subtle development in the Axis “third degree ” methods 
with the unhappy Marshal. The new technique recalls the 
gloomy winter of 1938 when Italy played the good boy with 
Chamberlain and clamoured for Tunis from France, while 
Germany insulted the British and signed a Pact of friend- 
ship with France. To-day the Nazis appear to be stiffening 
their attitude towards the French. The reprisals that are 
being taken for attacks on German soldiers are so brutal 
that even Vichy has been led to protest. Italy, on the con- 
trary, has just completed the return of the last French 
prisoner of war and nothing has been heard for months of 
Tunis, Corsica and Nice, It is against this background that 
Darlan’s interview with Ciano must be considered. It may 
well be that the Italians, not the Germans, are asking for 
naval assistance and the use of bases. In return, they have 
something to offer—the surrender of their claims on French 
territory. It is even possible that the old whisper of a Latin 
bloc to divide Hitler's imperium has been put about. 
Whether the Marshal’s desire not to cede ships and bases 
can be overcome by this devious route is still uncertain. But 
a Vichy spokesman reported that the French Cabmet had 
approved Admiral Darlan’s “ plan.” 


* * * 


The Germans Withdraw 


The Germans have abandoned the attempt to take 
Moscow before the spring. The last offensive of the year 
has failed and the German divisions are being drawn off to 
a winter line and winter quarters. A month ago, the pincer 
movement round Moscow had reached beyond Klin in the 
north and Serpukhov in the south. In some sectors, the 
German divisions were much less than 30 miles from the 
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city. Now the Russians have reoccupied Kalinin and are 
pressing on Tula. The Germans are undoubtedly finding the 
withdrawal a very uncomfortable business, for, like a spring 
that has been pressed down and snaps back into place with 
the relief of pressure, the Russian armies are harassing the 
retreating German forces so effectively that in some sectors 
it is hard to distinguish between an orderly withdrawal and 
a forced retreat. The rout is probably not so great as some 
enthusiasts suggest—nothing to resemble, for example, the 
first flight from Rostov—and while in the south, Von Rund- 
stedt appears to be re-establishing his line, it is probable 
that in every sector, the Germans are withdrawing to 
positions which have been prepared during the last offen- 
sive. The Russians will certainly render very unpleasant 
the attempt to hold a winter line. Months of demorali- 
sing passivity broken by harassing guerilla warfare may 
well lie before the enemy armies in Russia. Yet the final issue 
is probably production, not morale. When the campaign 
reopens in the spring, will the Russian output of tanks, 
guns and aircraft, diminished by the losses of the Ukraine, 
in part balanced by new capacity beyond the Urals, equal 
the output «f German Europe ? The Russians have secured 
a notabie triumph in the first round. But this is no guarantee 
that the second will not be even more bitter and prolonged. 


* * . * 


Latin America and the War 


The reaction of the Latin American republics to the 
Axis attack on the United States reveals the success of the 
Roosevelt Administration’s patient diplomacy over the past 
nine years. Latin America might so easily have adopted as 
many different positions as there are republics, with endless 
ensuing opportunities for intrigue and mischief-making. 
Instead, the Continent has acted as a unit—or, more 
accurately, as two closely related units. The Caribbean and 
Central American group have gone so far as actually to 
declare war on the Axis and are therefore fully in the war. 
Mexico, it should be observed, is an exception to this group. 
Contrary to earlier reports, it appears that there has been 
mo Mexican declaration of war. Mexico has preferred to 
adopt the attitude of the South American states. All these 
(with one possible exception) have declared their intention 
of observing Article 15 of the Havana Conference. This 
article lays down that an American republic attacked from 
outside shall not be regarded as a belligerent by the other 
republics, who will accordingly be free to give it defensive 
assistance beyond the usual rules of neutrality. Some of 
them have gone further than a strict interpretation of their 
duties. Thus Mexico has broken off diplomatic relations 
with all the Axis powers, and Colomhia with Japan, while 
Bolivia and Uruguay have frozen Axis credits. The only 
possible exception to this front of solidarity is Peru, which 
has had closer relations with Japan in the recent past than 
the other republics. But even there the President has 
pledged the United States every assistance in measures 
which are deemed necessary to meet the situation in the 
Pacific. In Argentina, some rather strange domestic political 
uses are being made of the new turn of affairs. Sefior 
Costillo, the Acting President, has proclaimed a state of 
emergency. The first use of his powers has been to ban a 
pro-Ally gathering. The forthcoming conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Rio can be expected to clear up obscurities 
such as this, as well as to lay down in more detail the 
principles of “non-belligerent unneutrality.” 


* * * 


Food and the Future 


Lord Woolton has decided against an immediate re- 
duction in rations. This is regrettable; the adjustment of 
consumption to the new shipping position created by the 
start of war in the Pacific cannot, in any case, be long 
delayed, and it should have been made immediately. The 
Ministry of Food will plainly have to contribute a con- 
siderable volume of shipping space toward the solution of 
the new, and more stringent, merchant shipping problem. 
That the cut in consumption has not been immediate is 
evidence of the sound stock position which the Ministry 
has been able’to build up ; but it is a grave mistake to draw 
on stocks until it is absolutely necessary. It will be some 
weeks before the new shipping position makes itself felt 
in terms of supplies held by retailers, but there can be 
mo room for doubt that the entry of Japan into the war 
implies a duty to reduce rations as soon as it can be 
done. Ability to bring in foodstuffs from both the United 
States and Australia is temporarily restricted; and 
substantial stocks are still a smecessary insurance 
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against bombing and sinkings. It is fortunar 
large consignments of USA Lend-Lease foodstuffs Ww 

successfully transported before the Japanese declaration of 
war ; the mechanism of points rationing, which has be 

applied to these foodstuffs, provides a convenient oa 
exceedingly flexible method of adjusting rations to supplies 
while preserving the greatest possible variety of choice 
The normal adult in this country is still better fed than 
the normal citizen of any other European country, and he 
faces the prospect of less and plainer food with equanimity 


© that 


* * * 


Sanctions 


It is not enough to have regulations against racketeers - 
they exist in plenty. It is also necessary to enforce them 
against the tribe of parasites who manipulate the black 
markets in limited wartime supplies. To impose fines which 
against the profits of illegal trading, are merely a bagatelle 
is neither penalty nor deterrent; and it is a belated 
common sense that has led the Government to make a new 
defence regulation which provides that, in addition to the 
existing maximum penalties of fine or imprisonment, 
offenders may be fined three times the value of the goods 
or three times the price at which they were sold or offered 
for sale. The present penalties usually leave a handsome net 
profit to the law-breakers. Now, if the new regulation js 
administered relentlessly—which is the condition of jt; 
success—the game should not be worth the candle. For g 
long time, it has been a mystery, not only how these leeches 
get their supplies, but also why their goods are not simply 
confiscated, while they go straight to gaol. Now, suspected 
goods can be seized and sold; and, over the whole range 
of foodstuffs, raw materials, clothes, all goods covered by 
Limitation of Supplies and other Board of Trade Orders, 
petrol and coal, the courts can nail and cripple the criminals 
—if they choose to match the Government’s new determina- 
tion with equal ruthlessness. 


* * * 


Hail and Farewell 


A revised edition of the Schedule of Reserved Occupa- 
tions has just been published. But from January Ist the 
Schedule is to be gradually ousted by the investigation of 
individual applications for deferment of service. It was 
devised in 1939 to be the regulator or “governor” of the 
wartime distribution of manpower. The aim was to avoid 
the maldistribution and waste which occurred in the last 
war, when essential industries were deprived of key- 
workers ; and the method was to lay down, according to age 
and occupation, what men would be called up for military 
service and what men would not. The plan was to adjust 
the supply to the demand progressively ; and, from the 
outset, the Schedule was specifically “subject to amend- 
ment from time to time.” As the needs of the armed forces 
grew, it was necessary to make more recruits available. As 
the war economy became more comprehensive, it was 
necessary to cut down the list of reserved occupations 
confront men with the choice between military service and 
transfer to essential industry ; the periodic changes in the 
Schedule have registered the surrender, first, of luxuries, 
and then of amenities, in aid of the war effort. In practice, 
the Schedule was itself somewhat wasteful from the be- 
ginning. By its rough and ready rule of thumb, which sorted 
the working population into essential and un-essential in 
broad categories, individuals were often called up who wert 
actually indispensable in their jobs, so long as these wert 
allowed to continue ; many more individuals, reserved on 
account of their skill or qualifications, were in fact left to 
do work which was neither useful nor essential; and, 
because recognised aptitudes in industry or business tended 
to be the sole basis of discrimination, vital occupations, 
such as coal-mining, farming and building, were dang 
ously denuded of heavy labour which was rated unskilled. 
Before Dunkirk, the Schedule was probably adequate for 
its purpose. After the fall of France, when the prospect ° 
a shortage of manpower for fighting and producing became 
certain, it was obvious that, if every man was to be used f 
the best effect, each individual case would have to b 
scrutinised on its merits, and not simply decided scouting 
to the general formule of the Schedule ; the meshes of the 
net were too big. Since then, the Schedule has been # 
unconscionable time-a-dying. In the new edition, the ce 
served occupations are (as usual) shown with an age _ on 
each (in certain occupations two ages are shown, the low 


one being for men employed by firms on the Register of Pro” 
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tected Establishments—which is now closed), and these 
ages of reservation will be raised by one year on the first 
ot each month, beginning on January Ist. A man of 38, in 
an occupation reserved at 35, will be dereserved in the 
spring ; in an occupation reserved at 30, he will be freed 
in the autumn. The reason for this method is presumably 
tp centrol the flow of dereserved men before the manpower 
boards who, on the application of employers or employees, 
will consider pleas for deferment—a very arduous admini- 
srative duty. If the need arises, it will be simple to raise 
the ages of reservation more rapidly. It is nevertheless argu- 
able that the ages in many occupations might have been 
raised more drastically at once ; throughout next year, many 
men will remain in work which is only nominally useful. 
But the new policy is obviously on the right lines. The short- 
age of nen for national service is squarely faced. The test 
will be the usefulness of the job and the indispensability of 
the individual in it, and a large proportion of the occupa- 
tions in the new Schedule are marked as ones in which 
deferment will not normally be granted. Care is to be taken 
to ensure that the blunders which resulted from applying 
rule of thumb to occupations with special problems will 
not be repeated. In agriculture, building and civil engineer- 
ing, the Civil Service and coal-mining, the call-up will be 
settled by special arrangements, and the reservation ages in 
these occupations will not be raised month by month. There 
are already special arrangements for the medical and dental 
professions, for,men with scientific, engineering and agri- 
cultural degrees or diplomas, and for students. The sifting 
may be slow, but it can be exceeding sure. 


* * * 


Economic Warfare 


The proposal to abolish the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare, which was made and refused in the House of Commons 
a few days ago, is surely false economy. It is true that a 
large part of the Ministry’s work has been brought to a 
close by the course of the war. In the early stages, MEW 
made treaties with neutral powers about trade and financial 
relations with the enemy; it was a link with the United 
States, as well as with the important blocs of European, 
Latin American and Far Eastern neutrals. Now, apart from 
a few harassed relicts, there are no neutrals. In the last 
resort, the success of the blockade is assured, neither by 
MEW nor by the Admiralty, but by the grand alliance of 
the free peoples against aggression. Nevertheless, even in the 
field of contraband and prize, there still remain important 
tasks of classification and adjudication to be performed 
through the Ministry. Moreover, MEW has always been 
far more than a Ministry of Blockade. On the factual side, 
MEW is the Intelligence Department of all the Services that 
wage war against the economic structure of Axis war-making. 
It is the intelligencers of MEW who mark industrial, trade 
and transport targets for the RAF. It is presumably upon 
the data collected by MEW’s experts that the balance of 
economic power is struck in the planning of strategy and 
production ; and it is not possible, without impracticable 
duplication of expert staffs, card indexes and statistical in- 
formation, for the Foreign Office, the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, the Service Departments or the War Cabinet to do 
the work which at present MEW does, or should do, for 
them. It is, of course, true that there is already some dupli- 
cation ; there are probably too many economic experts and 
statisticians at too many places doing the same jobs, collect- 
ing and collating the same facts about the enemy’s economic 
resources and productive capacity. But this is an argument 
or pruning elsewhere, not for getting rid of MEW’. More- 
over, the United States is now an ally. Among its most 
important war agencies is the Economic Defence Board set 
up last July “to supervise economic defence in the widest 
sense.” The liaison between MEW and the Economic De- 
fence Board is already important ; a chief weapon of the 
Allies is still blockade and financial pressure ; and there is 
still an ampte function to be performed by MEW and the 

nomic Defence Board in collaboration. 


* * * 


Bulgarian Destiny 


With last week’s declaration of war on Great Britain 
and the United States, Bulgaria and Croatia fulfilled their 
obligations under the Tripartite Pact and a!l but completed 

¢ formal alignment of the puppet states. Only the position 

Slovakia remains obscure, but no doubt German 
thoroughness will remove this anomaly in due course. The 
ulgarian decision, announced in parliament by the Prime 
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Minister, Professor Filov, is the latest incident in a sorry 
record of international relations which for thirty years has 
proved the basis of Balkan disruption. The declaration does 
not in itself provide evidence that Bulgaria is about to 
undertake a more active part in the war. But there is good 
reason to believe that the German High Command is in 
fact meditating a move against Turkey. In such a campaign, 
the assistance of Bulgaria would be useful, while from the 
Bulgarian side a war against Turkey would, at least with the 
general public, be preferable to a war ‘against Russia. Clearly, 
an adventure in Asia Mimor, even if undertaken with the 
limited objective of securing the Dardanelles for the pas- 
sage of the Italian navy, would hardly be possible for 
Germany unless a front were stabilised in Russia. If this 
were achieved, an attack upon Turkey would provide an 
indirect means of relieving pressure on Rommel in North 
Africa and would prepare bases for a spring attack upon 
the flank of the Russian southern army. So far, Buigarian 
attachment to the Axis has been profitable and painless ; 
if Bulgaria is forced to make war in anything more than 
name, she, too, will discover that the position of a puppet 
state in German Europe is very little superior to that of 
the conquered nations, while long term prospects are in- 
finitely less happy. 


* i fo 


National Service Bill in Parliament 


The National Service (No. 2) Act, 1941, which received 
the Royal Assent this week, passed through both Houses 
of Parliament without substantial amendment ; but during 
its passage the Government spokesmen cleared up several 
obscurities and also gave assurances on the administration 
of some of its more controversial clauses. It appears that 
the general obligation to serve imposed by Clause 1 does 
not cover aliens, who will be the subject of a separate Bill, 
at present under negotiation with the Allied Governments. 
The somewhat obscure provisos to this clause become 
clearer when it is realised that there is a distinction 
between a civil defence force and a civil defence service. 
The Minister of Home Security has the power to declare 
certain organisations to be a civil defence force, and so far 
he has applied this power to the Police War Reserve, the 
National Fire Service and the Civil Defence Reserve. The 
distinction was made after the earlier National Service Act 
of this year had allowed conscripts to be posted to civil 
defence ; and the position is that persons called up for 
whole-time duties in a civil defence force enjoy the rights set 
out in the National Service Acts of 1939-41. as though they 
had been posted to the armed forces. A further proviso to 
Clause 1 gives the Minister of Labour power to make 
defence regulations enabling him to direct persons into civil 
defence as he already can into industry under Regulation 
58A. For the civil defence forces, this power of direction will 
naturally only be for part-time duties, as whole-time duties 
are covered by the National Service Acts. For civil defence 
services, on the other hand, the direction may be for whole- 
time or part-time duties. Also covered by this proviso is 
the power of the Minister of Labour to make a defence 
regulation enabling him to direct persons into the Home 
Guard for part-time service. The various amendments to 
the Bill included, first, one making statutory the intention 
not to conscribe women for lethal duties without their 
written consent; secondly, one making a wife separated from 
her husband by decree or court order a single woman for 
the purposes of the Act; and, lastly, one limiting the exemp- 
tion of a woman with an adopted child to cases where the 
adoption took place before the passing of the Act, though 
genuine cases of adoption after the Act will be considered 
by the hardship committees. , 
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Hongkong Before the Siege 


(From Our Hongkong Correspondent) 


November 17th 


T took more than a year to convince Chinese traders that 

the war in Europe was a World War. Until shipments from 
England were diverted to the Cape route, it was assumed 
that it was unnecessary to order replacements of stocks 
more than six months ahead ; but when weeks elapsed with- 
out producing fresh supplies, and stocks began to melt 
away, a surge of buying set in. In the meantime, prices 
began to rise steadily, and the normal demand was swollen 
by buyers from other places in the Far East which were 
also running short of British products. The disappearance 
of European goods_also helped to swell the demand for 
British manufactures, particularly piece-goods, and caused 
Shanghai dealers to send their buyers to Hongkong to 
make spot purchases. During the past three months, there 
have been some big shipments of British piece-goods arriv- 
ing in Hongkong. Most of these goods were ordered towards 
the end of last year for normal market requirements. They 
have arrived with the market nearly bare, and the demand 
from Shanghai and Free China unsatisfied ; consequently, 
the goods have been cleared ex ship, and local dealers have 
been selling at a highly profitable rate. This state of affairs 
is by no means confined to piece-goods, but in the case of 
metals and a few other commodities required for essential 
purposes, the Government has stepped in and set up a con- 
trol. Provisions of British manufacture are also in short 
supply, and are being sold at grossly inflated prices, but as 
these lines are not necessities for 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and are difficult to control, no official action has so far 
been taken, 

The requirements of local industry, such as cotton yarn, 
woven cloth, metals and chemicals, have increased con- 
siderably. South Africa, which is now unable to buy from 
Japan, has been ordering on a large scale from Hongkong, 
and if freight space had not been so limited, much more 
could have been supplied. Orders from the War Supplies 
Board on behalf of the Eastern Group Council are filling up 
local manufacturers to such an extent that it is highly 
probable that commercial orders will have to be refused 
before long. But even the War Supplies Board’s require- 
ments may not be fulfilled, as much of the supply of raw 
material depends upon priority decisions in London and 
Washington. At the moment, the Colony is prospering, but 
no one is so foolish as to ignore the dangers which surround 
us, and the uncertainties of the immediate future. 

The arrival of a substantial force of Canadian infantry, 
and the possibility of further reinforcements, ceme as a 
pleasant surprise to Hongkong, but probably caused greater 
relief in Shanghai. The lingering anxiety on the part of 
some residents lest Hongkong should be sacrificed as an 
appeasement offering can now be set aside, and the evident 
determination to defend this Colony to the last will not go 
without notice in Tokyo—or in Chungking for that matter. 
Civil defence plans have been steadily developed, and there 
is not a phase of siege conditions which will be without its 
appropriate corps of auxiliaries. 
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Bribery and Corruption 


Wartime regulation of trade has brought to the surface 
an evil which for many years past has been allowed to work 
underground. “ Squeeze” is the normal accompaniment of 
Chinese commercial life, and it still plays a part in official 
transactions, despite the efforts of Chiang Kai-shek and 
his immediate circle. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Chinese wishing to pass goods through the Trade Control 
here, or to evade a shipping regulation, should endeavour 
to purchase immunity, and once such a practice becomes 
established, it is not long before a set scale of fees js 
adopted. While there may be some excuse for the toleration 
of such a system by Chinese subordinates, there is nothing 
but condemnation for any European official who becomes a 
party to such corruption. Unfortunately, the system has 
become so widespread that the temptation to condone it js 
strong, but public opinion, Chinese as well as British, is 
beginning to demand action on the part of the authorities, 
Two recent official inquiries have revealed a disturbing 
state of affairs, and although Government regulations for- 
bidding bribes are extremely rigid, there is always great 
difficulty in producing evidence to secure the conviction of 
offenders. However, the Chief Justice has now been ap- 
pointed as a Commissioner to conduct a general inquiry 
into bribery and corruption in the Colony, and as the 
proceedings will be in camera, it is hoped that many of 
those who shrink from testifying in a public court will 
provide evidence enabling the authorities to deal effectively 
with a loathsome practice. 


Thailand’s Natural Wealth 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
December 16th 


It is not surprising that the occupation of Thailand played 
an important part in the first stage of the new Japanese war. 
Apart from its unusual strategical importance, Thailand is a 
country of considerable natural wealth. Its inclusion, un- 
scorched, in the Japanese sphere of interest, therefore, is 4 
serious adverse factor for the Allies. 

It is true that most of the decisive Japanese deficiencies in 
materials will not be alleviated by the occupation of 
Thailand. The country produces only an_ insignificant 
quantity of coal of poor quality, and the iron output from 
the deposits in the north is so limited that it is not even 
adequate for the country’s own very small needs. There 1s 
also no mineral oil in Thailand, and the supply of vegetable 
oil (mainly palm oil and copra) is too small to be of major 
value to the Japanese. The same is also true of the output 
of cocoa, cotton, and similar produce. In fact, four products 
make up roughly nine-tenths of Siam’s exports, the total 
value of which amounted to about £20,000,000 last year; 
they are rice, tin ore, rubber and timber. 

The cultivation of rice~has always been the backbone of 
Siam’s national economy. Nearly nine-tenths of the countrys 
cultivated land, and between three-quarters and four-fifths 
of the population, are devoted to rice production in all the 
lower lying parts of the country. Up to five years ago, nearly 
two-thirds of Thailand’s total exports consisted of rice. Its 
share has now fallen to about one-half ; this decline, how- 
ever, is not due to a fall in rice production, but to the rela- 
tive increase in the export of other products, and in 
particular that of tin and rubber. ' 

Thailand’s area under rice fluctuated between 6,000,000 
and 7,700,000 acres in the past five years, that 1s, only 
slightly less than Japan’s own rice area. The output 0 
cleaned rice was, during the same period, between 3,000,000 
and 3,500,000 long .tons per year, compared with the 
7,500,000 and 9,000,000 tons harvested in Japan proper. 
Thailand is one of the few rice-producing countri¢s which 
can spare a substantial part of their crop for export, and 
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the past five years it has exported an annual quantity of 
between 1,300,000 and 2,000,000 tons, equat to one-fifth of 
world shipments. The great bulk of ‘ihauand’s rice exports 
nas always been directed to British Maiaya, Hongkong and 
China, while shipments to Japan remained, before 1940, below 
59,000 tons even in favourable years. in good crop years, 
japan, helped by the shipments from Korea and Formosa, is 
more or Jess self-sufficient in rice, but not only have the last 
three Japanese and Japanese controlled crops been beiow 
average, it is also more than likely that the greater war effort 
will prevent Japan from cultivating its Own rice areas with 
the same intensity as in normal times. In this connection, the 
huge Thai surplus becomes important. If it can be shipped 
to Japan or used to supply the Japanese forces in China and 
the new war zones, Japan’s food problem wiil be solved. 

Tin, which accounts for 20 per cent of Thailand’s total 
value of exports, is the second export product. Unlike rice 
cultivation, which is a native industry, the Thai tin mines 
are largely controlled by British capital. They are con- 
centrated in both the eastern and western coastal areas of 
Siamese-Malaya, including the particularly rich Puket Island 
halfway between the frontiers of Kedah (British Malaya) and 
Burma. During the past decade the Thai tin output has 
been nearly doubled, from 9,939 long tons of tin (metal 
content in concentrates) in 1929 to 17,447 tons in 1940. 
In the first ten months of 1941, a total of 13,530 tons was 
produced, against 13,937 tons in the corresponding period of 
1940. The Thai supply of tin ore will more than meet 
Jepan’s deficiency, but its value to the Japanese is largely 
nullified by the fact that Thailand does not possess tin 
smelters, and Japan’s refining capacity is too small to treat 
even minor tonnages of Thai ore. So far, the whole of the 
Thai supply has been shipped for treatment to the British 
smelters in Malaya. One of the two Malayan tin smelting 
centres, Penang—the second is Singapore—is at present en- 
dangered by the Japanese attacks in Kedah. If, as seems 
likely, the Penang smelters are wrecked in case of a possible 
Japanese occupation, a long time will pass before Japan 
can make use of its tin gains in Thailand. 

The rubber industry in southern Thailand will be of more 
immediate value to the Japanese. After supplying no more 
than 3,600 tons of rubber in 1931, this industry has seen a 
big expansion in recent years, and last year no less than 
43,940 long tons of rubber were shipped from Thailand. 
In the first ten months of this year Thai rubber exports, at 
38,993 tons, were 3,800 tons up on the year, while plantations 
lad down since 1937 are likely to raise the country’s 
potential output to about §0,000 tons by 1943. Japan con- 
sumed up to 70,000 tons of rubber in normal years, though 
increased military requirements are likely to raise this figure 
in periods of intensive war operations. French Indo-China 
produces about 65,000 tons of rubber, and the inclusion of 
Thailand’s production thus solves Japan’s rubber problem. 

Thailand’s timber exports accounted for just under 5 per 
cent of its total value of exports in recent years. The timber 
exported consists mainly of teak, used extensively for ship- 
building. Between 50,000 and 75,000 tons were shipped 
annually from the mountainous country of upper Thai- 
land. While this timber will hardly be of particular value 
to Japan, which has sufficient supplies from other sources, 
its fall under Japanese control will to some extent hit the 
British Empire, which was previously the main consumer. 

It should also be remembered that however important 
Japan’s economic gains in Thailand may appear, in actual 
a benefit will depend on Japan’s ability to ship them 

ely. 


Landlord and Tenant 
in Eire 
(FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT) 


November 24th 


THE relations between landlord and tenant of agricultural 
land in Ireland have been, as is well known, extensive'y 
regu'ated by law. The landlords have been entirely 
bought out by the machinery of the Land Purchase Acts 
and an occupying ownership created. The relations of 
landlord and tenant in the towns have been the subject of 
Considerable investigation. and some legis!ation in recent 
years. In 1936, as a result of resolutions passed by the 
Dail and Senate, the Minister for Justice set up a tribunal 
'0 inquire into the law relating to tenancies of dwelling- 
Ouses in urban areas. This tribuna’, which censisted of 
four members, has now presented no less than five reports. 
fre is an Agreed Report signed by all the members, 
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and, in addition, each member has presented a separate 
report. As each separate report contains a good many 
reservations on. the part of each signatory to the 
“ Agreed” Report, the amount of actual agreement among 
the members amounts to very little. The reports are of 
great interest to the student of law, economics, ethics and 
sociology, but it is to be feared that they wiil do little to 
improve the lot of the Irish urban househoider in whose 
interest they profess to be prepared. 

The Agreed Report contains a useful review of the past 
and present state of the law of landiord and tenant of non- 
agricuitural land in Ireland. The principal statutes involved 
are the Increase of Rent Restrictions Acts 1923-1926 and 
the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1931. The Commission 
states that “the Rent Act Code is of outstanding com- 
plexity and difficuity.” The Rent Acts govern only houses 
bui.t prior to 1919 not exceeding certain poor law valuations. 
Certain houses in these categories have been decontrolled 
by reason of tenancies coming to an end. The Landlord 
and Tenant Act of 1931 aims at securing that tenants at 
the end of their leases shall obtain renewals on fair terms. 
This Act is in contrast to the English legislation on the 
same subject, which aims simply at providing compensation 
for tenants on the termination of their leases. This differ- 
ence in the legislation in the two countries reflects the 
tenacity of the idea of tenant-right in Ireland, which 
formed the basis of. the agricultural land code prior to 
land purchase. The policy of rent control, which had its 
genesis in the housing shortage caused during the last 
war, proceeded on the assumption that existing rents were 
fair and should be stabilised subject to certain tolerated 
increases for rates, repairs and other stated reasons. With 
the passage of time, the code relating to rent control has 
become badly in need of revision, and, indeed, the whole 
policy of limiting rents by law is seriously called in 
question. 

The principal matter upon which the tribunal is unani- 
mous (although even on this there are several individual 
reservations) is that a new method of determining the 
standard rent should be substituted for the old. The sug- 
gestion is that the standard rent should be that which 
might have been expected in a letting of not more than 
five years, made in August, 1914. It is further recom- 
mended that, in leases not exceeding twenty-one years, the 
implied liability for» repairs should be transferred from 
the tenant to the landlord, or, alternatively, that the 
tenant’s liability should be confined to repairs costing not 
more than 10 per cent of the rent. Proposals are made 
for the appointment of special officials to see that the Acts 
are enforced in the case of poor tenants. Another impor- 
tant recommendation is that, upon the sale of every new 
house, there should be an implied warranty that certain 
defined building standards have been observed. 


Divided Counsels 


The separate reports of the four members reveal funda- 
mental differences of opinion on first principles which 
rendered unanimity impossible. The chairman, a High 
Court Judge, traces the gradual interference with contracts 
by the Courts of Equity and by the Legislature, and con- 
cludes that a far-going regulation of contractual relations 
is necessary if many ethical evils are to be avoided. 
This report criticises recent British legislation on the ground 
that it is based on expediency rather than on principle. 
Rent control, it is argued, is either right or wrong. If it is 
right, it should be pushed to its‘ logical conclusion ; if it is 
wrong, it should be dropped altogether. A fundamentally 
different viewpoint is put forward bv another member of 
the Commission, a Commissioner of Valuation, who argues 
that all rent control is an unjustifiable interference with 
private property, morally tantamount to theft. This member 
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draws attention to the adverse effect of recent rent control on 
the building of new houses for letting in Ireland, as con- 
trasted with Great Britain. He argues that the only way in 
which a fair rent can be fixed for a house is by the free play 
of the forces of demand and supply in a competitive market. 
The natural conclusion of this line of argument is that the 
relations of landlord and tenant should be gradually de- 


-controiled. A third member of the Commission, a civil 


servant, inclines to the same view, but fears that an imme- 
diate decontrol would lead to a rise of rents, and suggests 
therefore that control should be retained until 1945, when 
the whole matter should be re-examined. 

From the viewpoint of the economist the most interesting 
report is that by the fourth member of the Commission, the 
chairman of the National Housing Board, who points out, 
among other things, that landlords have been injured by the 
stabilisation of rents during,a period of rapidly falling 
money values. This member refuses to lay the blame for the 
housing shortage in Dublin at the door of the Rent 
Restrictions Acts, and states that there was a lack of suitable 
houses for. the working classes in Ireland long before rent 
restriction was ever introduced. Admittedly going outside 
the terms of reference of the tribunal, the member demon- 
strates that the main cause of the housing shortage is the 
lack of effective demand caused by poverty, unemployment 
and general injustices in the distribution of wealth. Rent 
restriction, however, accentuates these difficulties, inasmuch 
as it has had the effect of discouraging speculative builders. 
The idea has got abroad among the working classes that 
any rents higher than controlled rents or those on state- 
aided buildings. are unduly high, with the result that 
speculative builders have hesitated to erect houses which 
could not be remuneratively let except at rents which would 
be condemned as excessive. 

Out of this multiplicity of counsel very little practical 
advice emerges. The members of the tribunal must have 
had many interesting debates, and they have certainly pro- 
vided students of Irish social conditions with a document of 
considerable importance. Even the modest agreed proposals 
which emerge from all this discussion are put out of date 
by the outbreak of the present war, and it is stated in the 
Agreed Report that “some of our number feel that this 
event would necessitate a considerable time being taken to 
reconsider the position.” 


Switzerland Reduces 
Consumption 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


November 21st 

THE Swiss harvest, which at first seemed very promising, 
was damaged by adverse weather and is well below the 
average, especially the wheat crop. It will therefore be 
necessary to add more rye and probably potato flour to 
bread. The potato crop is abundant, but fruit is below 
average. A new drive is being made to increase the area 
under cultivation. To the original 555,550 acres, 123,000 
were added last year, and an attempt is being made to 
extend the area under cultivation to about 765,000 acres 
for next spring. That will not be sufficient for feeding the 
population, but if foodstuffs stored in Portugal and those 
purchased in America can be partly imported, the situation 
will be easier, though far from normal. The transport 
problem remains serious. Some 40 Swiss motor lorries 
were recently sent to Portugal to assist in transporting 
Swiss stores, which accumulate in Lisbon, to the French 
border, whence they are conveyed by train. Switzerland 
has also chartered seven ships, now flying the Swiss flag, 
for transporting goods to America and back. These ships 
unload at Genoa or Savona, or at Marseilles, where the 
German control commissions deduct 10 per cent—one 
aruck-load in ten—on all foodstuffs intended for Switzerland. 

Returns for the period January-September show that, 


while the value of foreign trade was the highest since 1937, 


its volume was about 30 per cent below that of 1938. For 
the first nine months of the year, imports totalled 1,475 
million francs and exports 1,034 millions, against 1,444 and 
929 millions respectively in 1940. While the normal monthly 
average of ten-ton wagons of imported foreign products is 
61,000, it was only 40,000 this year. 

Prospects are gloomy, and next year the food situation 


- will become serious unless imports can be improved. There 


is a shortage of almost all classes of foodstuffs, most of all of 
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fats and oils, and rationing is every month more drasti 

There is no real lack of foodstuffs, but meals are neye a 
less felt to be insufficient, though present food condit; t 
still compare favourably with those existing in ams 


. ° some Neigh. 
bouring countries. For the month of November, ration 
were as follows :— ; 

Grammes 
DRONE ss cscsecse 750* 
Macaroni ....... 250 (100 grammes = 3} ounces 
Pelee 2c cccvesss 250 approximately) 
Miomr, O60... 220 500 ; 
i ocwaeedwahet 250 
| 50 plus 2} decilitres (} pint) of edible oil 
250 grammes of fats. 
RNG sc cccccss 
CP sc ascns en 400 
Beverages ...... 200 points, making it possible to buy 19 


grammes of coffee and 75 grammes of 

tea or 100 grammes of cocoa and 

bigger quantities of coffee substitutes 
* Including an extra 500 grammes for jam-making. 


Spices are getting very scarce ; soap is drastically rationed 
and each person is entitled to 250 grammes (8 07.) for the 
period November-January. There are two meatless days a 
week, as the country’s herd of cattle has been reduced by 
exports made in exchange for coal and, on the other hand, 
cattle breeding is handicapped by the cessation of fodder 
imports. 

Textiles are still abundant, most of them made with 
proportion of 40 to 60 per cent of wool, cotton or silk. 
Shoes are plentiful, but leather is now becoming scarce, 
Articles of clothing are rationed, each person being entitled 
to one suit, two pairs of boots and a few articles of under- 
clothing a year. All prices have risen, and the cost of living 
has gone up by 28 per cent since the outbreak of the war, 
despite the efforts made by the Government to check the 
rise by means of a strict regulation of prices. In fact, 
Switzerland is mainly living on the big reserves of food- 
stuffs which the Government began to form as early as 
1938, but there will be an end to them some time, and the 
situation will be very serious if it is not possible to increase 
imports. 

A Water Shortage 

Restrictions are also imposed on other commodities— 
for example, on heating, as the reduced coal imports make it 
only possible to allow every house or flat about 50 per 
cent of the normal amount of coal, and no heating is per- 
mitted unless the temperature outside has been for two 
consecutive days below 41° Fahrenheit; moreover, the 
temperature must not exceed 45° in bedrooms and 60° in 
the others. The supply of hot water has been limited to 
one day every fortnight, and now the use of electricity is 
being restricted owing to a shortage of water. The whole of 
the Swiss electric power is produced by water, but the 
summer was too cold, so that snows did not melt suffici- 
ently, the autumn was abnormally dry and cold, snow and 
frost came too early—with the result that the level of all 
lakes, either natural or artificial, is abnormally low, and 
there is consequently a decrease in the production of electric 
current. In normal years, Swiss hydro-electric power plants 
yield 2,000,000 kw., of which about 500,000 kw. are ¢x- 
ported, mainly to Germany, and Switzerland is now suffer- 
ing a serious dearth in her only natural resource—wattt. 
A Government order just issued imposes a reduction of 
15 per cent on last year in the use of electricity for lighting 
and domestic purposes, of 30 per cent for heating and hot 
water supply, and of 50 per cent for the lighting of streets, 
shop windows and signs. 


Norway’s Food Situation 


[BY A NORWEGIAN CORRESPONDENT] 
November 20th 


THE seriousness of Norway’s present food situation 
apparent from-the following figures, which show the sma 
amounts of food allowed per person per day after the 
latest reductions in rations. 
Grammes Calories 
(100 Grammes = 3} ounces (approximately 
Butter and Margarine 21 corresponding to about 160 
BR eee 2 214 0 » 539 
Ee en ' 29 0 » Us 


This amounts to a total of only 811 calories per day, far 
less than the amount necessary for a healthy life. Every 
thing therefore depends upon what the population - 
obtain in the way of unrationed foods, such as meat, baco?, 
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eggs, fish, milk, cheese, potatoes, green vegetables and fruit. 
Meat has been rationed since October Ist, but this step 
has no effect on, and is no guarantee of, supplies of meat 
for the ordinary civil population, as meat is in most cases 
seized by the Germans before ever it comes on the open 
arket. 

mn The most serious problem is perhaps the reduction in the 
fat rations. The Germans introduced fats rationing three 
weeks after they took control in Norway, the first daily 
ration being 45 grammes of margarine or butter or 35 
grammes of cooking fat per person, which was about one- 
half the normal consumption. In December, 1940, the 
ration was reduced to 280 grammes of margarine or butter 
per week. This has since been reduced twice—first to 250 
grammes of fat per person, which was about one- 
instead of seven, and later to 250 grammes of margarine 
or butter or 200 grammes of cooking fat to last for twelve 
days. At the same time, it has become increasingly difficult 
to obtain fats in any other form. Bacon, fat meat and eggs 
have, generally speaking, disappeared from the shops. 
Herring, mackerel, salmon and other fish rich in oil are 
very difficult to obtain, because the Germans are especially 
interested in this kind of fish on account of the oil content. 
The only exception is salt herring, but the quantity of fat 
obtainable from this and adaptable to human needs is 
negligible. During the last war, “fat starvation” was the 
most serious result of the food restrictions. The present 
Norwegian rations correspond approximately to the lowest 
rations in Germany during the last war. 


Less Bread 


The rations of other foods have also been reduced. For 
example, an adult now gets 1} kilo loaves of bread per week 
instead of 13 kilo loaves as previously. Unanimous reports 
from different parts of the country state that this is not 
enough for those engaged in heavy work and that even 
for sedentary office workers it is insufficient. The supple- 
mentary cards for bread, which are given to people doing 
heavy work, provide too little to make any difference. In 
these circumstances, potatoes should be the first reserve, 
but in many places these also have been very difficult to 
obtain. For example, in the autumn of 1940 the Germans 
requisitioned a part of the large reserve stock of potatoes 
in Oslo, on the pretext that Germany had a surplus of 
potatoes and therefore Oslo coyld obtain more from 
Germany when the town’s own store was exhausted. How- 
ever, when the Oslo stocks had been used up, the Germans 
failed to keep their promise, and there was thus a great 
potato shortage in Oslo from about the middle of July. 

Most of the imported sugar comes from Denmark, and 
the sugar supplies have been the easiest to obtain. 
Admittedly the ration is not large (about one-third of the 
normal consumption), but there was a _ supplementary 
autumn allowance of 2 kilos per person in August and 3 
kilos in September. It was intended for use in jam-making, 
but as it was very difficult to obtain any fruit or berries for 
jam, many families merely used the sugar generously in the 
household diet until the extra supplies ceased. 

Norway’s second great reserve of food should be fish, 
and much fish is eaten in Norway now—largely in the form 
of made-up fish dishes (fish puddings and fish cakes, etc.). 
Even fish, however, is now in many places difficult or 
impossible to obtain, owing either to transport difficulties 
or to the fact that the Germans haye seized the catch. Such 
fish as is obtainable is mostly of inferior quality. A distri- 
bution of potato flour for the manufacture of fish dishes 
has been made to certain delicatessen shops, but the result 
of the present circumstances is that, in spite of the shortage 
of fish, these made-up fish dishes now contain a lower 
Percentage of flour than before. They are, of course, more 
expensive. 

_ The supply of eggs in Norway has been steadily decreas- 
ing on account of the shortage of concentrated foodstuffs 
or poultry ; nevertheless, there have been a considerable 
number of private transactions between friends. The 
Germans have now ordered the compulsory surrender of 
between 4 and 5 kilos of eggs per hen per year. Many 
poultry-keepers, not wishing to provide food for the 
Germans, have countered this by killing off their hens. 
Eggs formerly played a surprisingly big part in the daily 
diet of most Norwegians, even those of very small means. 

_ the supply of vitamin C fruits (oranges and lemons) 
in Norway has ceased altogether so far as the Norwegian 
Population is concerned. Last year, the Norwegians were 
Promised that licences would be issued for the import of 
about 30 to 4o per cent of the normal quantities of these 
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fruits, but this promise has not been kept. This year not 
more than 5 per cent of the normal imports have been 
promised, which means that the ordinary Norwegian popu- 
lation will get none at all. The import of other fruits and 
green vegetabies has also practically ceased, and any 
imports into: the country are controlled by the Germans 
and quislings. 

In the increasingly difficult circumstances, the population 
in many parts of the country had to rely on milk for 
nourishment, and it is interesting to note that, since the 
occupation of Norway, the consumption of fresh milk has 
risen. With the rationing of milk, the Germans have, there- 
fore, dealt a serious blow at one of the principal items 
in the Norwegian diet. In some places, the daily milk ration 
is half a litre (1 litre = 13 pints approximately) for children 
and quarter of a litre for adults. Other places have adopted 
a system whereby. children under five shall have half a 
litre, children aged five to fifteen years 0.8 of a litre, and 
sick women and expectant and nursing mothers one litre, 
while any that is left over is to be divided among ordinary 
adults. In many places, this will mean that there will be 
no milk at all for adults. It will be remembered that these 
milk restrictions were one of the causes of the strikes and 
disturbances in Oslo in the second week of September 
when the Germans shot two leading trade unionists. The 
Norwegian Industrial Association has now made strong 
representations to the German authorities and demanded 
milk for the workers. 

One of the reasons for the shortage of milk is that the 
Germans order so much cheese from Norway that a much 
larger proportion of Norway’s milk than ever before has 
to be used for making cheese for their German occupiers, 
or for export to Germany or the German battlefront. 

The Norwegian people are bearing the hardships of 
starvation with the greatest composure and mutual co- 
operation. But it is clear that, if the food situation continues 
to deteriorate as it has in the last few months, the popula- 
tion’s powers of resistance will be gradually broken down. 
A turning point was reached at the Germans’ so-called 
“Harvest Thanksgiving Festival,” when Terboven, with 
open sadism, cracked the whip of hunger as a threat against 
the Norwegian people. 
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German Europe 


German Wages. —A short time ago, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Special Trustee of Labcur to intro- 
duce “ emiciency wages” into the buiding industry. His 
task was to work out the “ efficiency-times” necessary to 
carry out the various processes in the industry. These 
“ efficiency-tumes ” multiplied by the basic wage rates 
already estabushed will form the new “ efficiency wages.” 
A worker who exceeds the standard time may actually 
receive less than the former minimum set by the basic 
wage rate. 

These so-called “efficiency wages” are, of course, only 
a kind of piece-rate; but, being calcuiated on the time 
required to do a job efficiently, they can be applied to any 
working process. The idea of “efficiency wages > is an 
old Nazi demand. There was a tme when the Nazis 
wanted to aboiish all general wage scales, but they found 
it impossibie to replace the established system of scales 
applying to whole industries by individual wages settled 
by individual employers. 

In the war there has been, first, the wages stop, pro- 
hibiting any changes in the level of wages which obtained 
on October 16, 1939. But overtime pay, which was then 
abolished, was reintroduced by stages, and full overtime 
pay was restored in September 1940. By September 1940, 
weekly earnings exceeded those of September 1939 by 
7.7 per cent—as a result of the longer hours and the addi- 
tional payments which war conditions had made necessary, 
such as separation and travelling allowances, bonuses, addi- 
tional sickness benefits, payments to men called-up and 
so on. But the annual reports of companies suggest that 
this rise came to an end in 1940. Compared in each case 
with the preceding year, the wages bill of 119 important 
companies increased in 1938 by 15.6 per cent, in 1939 by 
9.25 per cent, and in 1940 by 0.3 per cent. 

The rise in the purchasing power of the wage-earning 
classes is mainly the result of payments to soldiers and 
their dependants. Severe rationing made it difficult to 
spend the extra incomes; and one interesting result was 
the general demand for goods of higher quality and the 
increase in small savings—it must be noted that a consider- 
able part of the totai of small savings was deposited by 
independent artisans and the numerous small employers, 
who have been well employed by extensive sub-contracting. 

In the matter of wages there is the special problem of 
the large number of foreign workers and prisoners of war 
who have replaced called-up Germans. Also hundreds of 
thousands of workers have been transferred to new occu- 
pations ; and both the foreigners and the transferred 
workers are normally less efficient than the workers they 
are replacing. As a rule, foreign workers are paid the estab- 
lished rates; prisoners of war receive 60 per cent of the 
wage rates; women workers are paid 80 per cent of the 
time rates paid for war work formerly done by men, but 
they receive the same piece rates. If less efficient work is 
remunerated at the old rates, this constitutes a twofold 
danger. Costs of production, already very high because of 
substitute production, are increased, and the volume of 
purchasing power in the hands of the public is increased. 
The introduction of the new modified form of piece wages 
is intended as a remedy. The “efficiency wages” will no 
doubt be arranged in such a way that a general reduction 
in wages is the result. The Labour Trustees are virtually 
wage dictators. 

The wage problem in German agriculture is particularly 
difficult. From the start of the rearmament programme 
before the war, workers left the land in growing numbers. 
The demand for better farm wages and working conditions 
was refused, because the costs of production, especially of 
cereals, were already exceptionally high. War conditions 
made the problem more acute, and the Press is now dis- 
cussing State subsidies for agricultural wages. Probab!y no 
solution wi!l be attempted during the war ; the very low 
wages paid to prisoners of war have temporarily solved it. 

‘Wage policy is one of the weak spots in Nazi war eco- 
nomy. Short'y after Hitler came to power, the Trustees of 
Labour were forced to declare the old wage rates minimum 
wages. Industrv had been too thorough in cutting wages, 
and as the rearmament programme proceeded, the short- 
age of workers forced employers to increase wages in order 
to keep their workers or to attract new ones. This policy 
was ended by fixing maximum rates shortly before the war, 


and the war itself brought the wages stop. Now a ge 

reduction of wages has begun under the guise of” — 
“emhiciency wages.” it fouows tae omcia pressure = 
employers to reauce their prices for pubuc oraers, - 


* 


Conversions.—For some months, a wave of conversions 
has been going on in the German capital markets, main 
of communa: i0ans, industrial debentures, and mortgage 
bonds. Mostly they take the form of reductions from 4 
per cent to 4 per cent, though there are instances where 
State loans have been converted to 3} per cent. The policy 
of cheap money (see The Economist of March 22, 04, 
page 379), started shortly after the beginning of the war was 
chiefly intended to reduce the cost of public borrowing: 
for some time the states and local authorities were not 
allowed to carry out conversions. But the exceptional finan- 
cial liquidity which developed and the successive reductions 
in bank rate and other interest rates created, even in a con- 
trolled capital market, anomalous technical conditions, The 
average quotation of fixed interest securities rose from 98.95 
in August 1939, to 103.11 in September-October 1941 ; in 
the same period § per cent industrial debentures rose from 
98.62 to 104.99. 

There is no doubt that the conversions of fixed interest 
securitie#will continue. The Ministry of Economic Affairs 
has reluctantly given local authorities permission to issue 
new loans at 4 per cent, and this set the ball rolling. 
Generally speaking, debtors are in a favourable position. 
Later the Ministry consented to the conversion of the total 
loans of localities from 4} per cent to 4 per cent. The con- 
version of industrial debentures is in full swing. The capital 
involved is small, compared with Reich loans and share 
issues, but the most important point is that the movement 
intensifies the fall in the income of individual investors. 
The reductions in the interest rate on Reich loans during 
1940 mainly affected banks, savings banks, and the insurance 
companies. Now, the public seems to feel that debtors 
are taking advantage of exceptional conditions in the capital 
market to mulct the private investor. It is argued that the 
conditions favourable for this wholesale conversion have 
been mainly created by the war economy, which is 
temporary ; and the questicn is asked whether it is in the 
interest of the national economy, as distinct from the interest 
of private concerns, institutions and local authorities, that 
this reduction of interest should take its course. The move- 
ment towards lower interest rates was welcome as long as it 
served the purpose of reducing the Costs of public borrowing 
for meeting the costs of the war. Now, however, it is argued 
that the most important thing is that those influences should 
be checked which cause a further increase in share prices; 
and the continued reduction in the interest rate is thought 
to be one of the causes of this rise. 


* 


Potato Supplies.—Greater Germany’s potato crop is esti- 
mated at 65 million metric tons, against 70 million tons in 
1940. At the same time, potato consumption is steadily 
increasing. Before the war, human consumption amounted 
to 12 million tons; this year’s consumption is estimated at 
23 million tons. In big towns, the consumption of potatoes 
has doubled or even trebled. At the same time, more potatoes 
are needed for feeding pigs and for a number of industrial 
processes, such as potato-starch, alcohol, potato flakes, etc. 
Phat supply difficulties are expected is shown by the forming 
of a “Reich reserve” of potatoes. In big towns, customers 
will have to register with grocers for the purchase of 
potatoes, although there is still no rationing. Restaurants have 
been ordered to boil potatoes in their skins three days every 
week and the public is asked not to waste potatoes by 
peeling. Feeding animals with potatoes supplied to urban 
areas js strictly prohibited. The most difficu!t problem seems 
to be the transport of potatoes to big towns. one 

The war-time increase in the consumption of 10 million 
tons makes an additional 12,500 goods trains necessary, at @ 
time when Germany’s transport system is overburdened by 


. War transport. Early frost can easily wreck the supply 


system for the storage clamps cannot be opened during 
frost. A crop of 65 million tons shou'd be sufficient for 
Germany’s population, but there is no doubt that the supply 
position will be strained. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Rubber and Tin Prospects 


HE repercussions of Japan’s attack on the market have 
T shown how hard it has been for investors to accept the 
likelihood of a breach of the territorial integrity of the 
British Empire. Possibly the ultimate value of tin and 
rubber possessions in Malaya was as much threatened in 
August 1914, March 1918, and June 1940, as it is to-day, 
because defeat at the centre would have ended Britain’s 
sovereignty in the Seven Seas. But, possibly because the 
British people are illogical (and therefore hard to beat), it 
needed the presence of enemy troops inside Malaya to 
bring home this threat. The representatives of the planta- 
tion and tin-mining industries have been eloquent on the 
post-war effects of the accumulation of large strategic stocks 
of both commodities by America, and the similar, if more 
restricted, official buying at home. There has also been 
much talk of price factors and of the effect of EPT on 
profits. Something, but a good deal less, has been heard of 
their effects on output, and it has been left largely to the 
more cautious advisers of the investing public to stress the 
possible effects of hostilities—and that more frequently in 
terms of interruption to transport than of actual occupa- 
tion. None the less, caution had so far prevailed that the 
yields on shares in the two industries were among the 
highest in the whole list, tin and rubber shares having had 
only a very moderate share in the recovery movement of the 
seventeen months prior to Japan’s attack. It is evident that 
the investor underestimated the initial striking power of 
Japan, but it is still far from clear what this will mean in 
terms of output. What is important to inquire is whether 
official quarters have been more cautious, and how far the 
best provision possible has been made against the event. 

On a backward look, it is clear that the sole test which 
can now be apptied to British policy in administering the 
Empire’s resources of rubber and tin during the past two war 
years is quantitative. By this criterion, a tribute can appro- 
priately be paid to the international controls. In pre-war 
days, the International Rubber Committee, rightly or 
wrongly, had the reputation of being decidedly more liberal 
than the Tin Committee in fixing production quotas. But 
since the war, although the machinery of percentage regula- 
tion of output has been kept officially in being, production 
has long been on an all-out basis, and all concerned have 
cheerfully co-operated in measures to fulfil American 
reserve purchases. The attitude of the two controls in the 
British Government, again, seems on the whole to have 
been well advised. Outside the Government’s own arrange- 
ments, the markets for both commodities in London were 
left free at the outset It was only after a year and a half, 
when the price of rubber showed signs of running away, 
that the Government closed the market down; and the 
Japanese attack had actually begun before the London tin 
market shared the same fate. 

_ If there are any regrets for the policy of recent months, 
judged by its quantitative effects, they arise solely out of the 
application of 100 per cent EPT, with extremely few con- 
cessions, to both industries. Their protests have been insis- 
tently voiced, on the ground that as extractive industries 
they had a strong economic case for special allowances for 
their high “risk” element and for the wastage of their 
assets. The “ negative incentive ” of EPT has certainly not 
Prevented the achievement of high production in both in- 
dustries, But whether, under a different regime, output 
might have been still higher, will always be a moot point, 
Particularly in view of the fact that Malaya’s exports of 
rubber and tin, alike, have fallen, in recent months, below 
the standard allowed by the international regulation 
schemes, 

So far as Malaya is concerned—and probably the 
Dutch East Indies also—historical criteria have now lost 

relevance, and, until the Allies have won the day in the 
Pacific (and in Europe and Africa) even economic considera- 
tions are among those factors which are silent inter arma. 
Normally, Malaya produces a little under half of the world’s 
tubber, and the Dutch East Indies rather more than a 
quarter. The revised figures of basic tin exports, issued by 


the International Committee on the very eve of the Japan- 
ese attack, gave Malaya 38 per cent and the Dutch East 
Indies 22 per cent of the total for all countries in the 
scheme. If either country came temporarily under enemy 
occupation, therefore, the interruption of supplies would be 
on a serious scale in both instances. The extent of British 
home stocks is not officially known, but it may be pre- 
sumed that in the case of rubber they amount to a fair num- 
ber of months’ supply, while in that of tin there are im- 
portant resources available in non-Pacific areas. Nigeria and 
the Belgian Congo, for example, together contributed 14 
per cent of the basic tin exports under*the revised scheme, 
and Bolivia a further 184 per cent. 

Much the most important consumer of both , products, 
however, in peace and still more in war time, is the United 
States. It has been estimated that United States stocks of 
rubber represent approximately twelve months’ require- 
ments and those of tin a little more—on the basis of con- 
sumption during 1941. This year’s consumption includes 
demand for civilian uses, which will now, presumably, be 
ruthlessly restricted. And in the case of rubber at least, 
supplies can be supplemented by increased use of the re- 
claimed product—whose consumption even now is equal 
to nearly two-fifths of the absorption of crude rubber—and 


‘ by development of synthetic rubber production. American 


rubber manufacturers have for some time been conducting 
successful research into synthetic possibilities, though the 
actual production has not yet reached as much as 4 per 
cent of the consumption of crude rubber. An announcement 
has been made in Washington that productive capacity will 
reach 80,000 tons per annum in the course of 1942—but this 
compares with an absorption of crude rubber of 648,000 tons 
in 1940. Available knowledge of the technical processes 
involved, however, is sufficiently advanced to make the 
laying down of plant, on a scale sufficient to represent an 
appreciable addition to total supplies, say, in 1944, a feasible 
proposition, provided “commercial” standards are frankly 
abandoned and the necessary priorities for materials for 
plant constuction are forthcoming. 

If supplies were interrupted, they could probably be eked 
out by technical ingenuity and by drawing on large “ hidden 
reserves ” (such as American cars in private ownership) for, 
say, a couple of years. In the case of tin, there are various 
substitutes, including some plastic products, and on the 
“civilian” side the chief problem will be to find means 
of replacing tinplate as a container of tinned foods. 

To think in terms of the total elimination of new supplies 
from the producing areas may be prudent, but at this stage 
it is surely ultra-pessimistic. The areas affected are well 
adapted to put up a strong defence, and Japan’s control of 
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the seas, on which the efficiency of her expeditionary forces 
entirely depends, will undoubtedly have a serious challenge 
to meet. So far, the Dutch East Indies, whose defensive 
dispositions are believed to be formidable, have been un- 
assailed. In Malaya, the configuration of the country 15S 
against any easy attack, from the eastern side, upon tne 
rubber plantation and tin mining areas which (with a few 
exceptions) are all relatively near the west coast. With the 
Japanese already in Siam, and astride the Kra Isthmus, the 
most dangerous thrust will probably come from the north— 
indeed, it has already begun by the Japanese invasion 
through Kedah, the most northerly State of Malaya. There 
are important rubber areas in the south of Kedah, while a 
considerable proportion of the total tin comes from the 
Kinta Valley in Perak, lying in that region. 


In the table opposite some representative rubber and tin 
companies are arranged in order of “geographical 
vulnerability,” from areas where the enemy already has a 
footing, southward through various States of Western 
Malaya, in due order, down to the Dutch East Indies. In 
every case, the percentage fall in share quotations on the 
Stock Exchange is shown, between the last working day 
before Japan’s attack and December 15th, when the market 
had had a week for appraisal of the new situation. It will 
be seen that the market had made little attempt to 
differentiate between companies in different areas ac- 
cording to their relative accessibility or otherwise to 
enemy penetration. There are wide disparities in the per- 
centages by which different shares have fallen which are 
capable of no explanation except that the market has become 
rather “ragged.” But the decline in prices as a whole still 
leaves values high enough to discount considerable success 
in checking the Japanese attack. Recent falls go some way 
to discount the temporary, enemy occupation of some pro- 
ducing areas, but they are almost totally unselective. 
Thus, investors in their own way, can claim to be setting an 


example of confidence which events may justify in the long 
run. 


RUBBER AND TIN SHARE Prices 

















~ rr 
— Midc 
Company “ aan en Price . 
piemnination) | | pe. | Fatt |] Denomination) [——-—| ri 
— Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec. | 
5 | 17 er 
| ee 
auSsen Rubber—continued. | | 
aye Dutch East Indies 4 
Kedah —tontinued. | 
Bukit Mertajam(2s)} 2/14 | 1/14 | 47-0 | 
East Asiatic (2s) (a)| 1/6 | 1/- | 33-3 Sumatre | | 
Allied Sumatra ({1)} 8/9 | 1/- | 994 
Tandjong (£1) ....|13/9 '10/- | 97.9 
Porah United Serdang (2s)} 2/14 | 1/6 | 99-4 
Gopeng (2s) ...... 1/6 l/- | 33-3 
Cs 
Selangor 


Rubber Trust (£1).|28/- | 20/7} | 96:8 
Anglo-Malay ({1)..| 8/3 5/74 | 31°8 | 
we. 


Highlands & Lo 
i 15/- | 37-5 TIN | 





lands ({1)...... 24/- 
Pataling (£1) ..... 28/14 |18/9 | 33-3 
Tanjong Malim (£1)|10/-- | 8/9 | 12-5 Malaya | 
Pahang* 
Negri Sembylan Pahang Consol.(5s}}13/6 | 8/9 | 36-3 
U. Sua Betong (£1)/45/— {33/9 | 25-0 
Rembau Jelei (£1).|13/1} |10/— | 23°8 Perak 
Gopeng (5s)...... | 9- | 6/9 | 54 
Statases Ipoh (16s) -;-----|29/44 [28/9 | 19:2 
i Pegoh (2s 1/6 | 29-4 amuntit Sa = i | 429 
Merlimau Pegoh(2s)| 2/1} | 1/ Malayan i () su lane | 4 
Pengkalen (5s) ...| 9 8/6 | 09 
Various States S. — Ma) .-}10 : 1/6 | 302 
Linggi (2s) ....... 1/9 1/ 35-4 || S. Malayan .+-|21/103)12/6 | 429 
oe Asiatic (2s)| 2/10} ait 26-9 
Selangor 
Dutch East indies Ayer Hitam (5s). .| 18/14 |13/9 | 24-2 
, Petaling ($1)..... 21/6 j11/3 | 4777 
Java 
Anglo-Dutch (£1) .|17/10})13/9 | 23-1 
Bajoe Kidoel (1) .|12/6 | 8/9 | 30-0 Generalt : : 
Pjasinga ({1)..... 10/3 | 8/14 | 20-7 || London Tin (4s)..| 3/6 | 2/9 | 214 


! 
Also in Trengganu and Johore. (6) Also in Johore. 
° ou Eastern side of Malaya; Japanese landing -" uanta 
+ Widespread interests, including N 
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Finance and Banking 


The Circulation 


In the money market, the supply of credit has been barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the discount houses. The 
banks have been compelled to begin their year-end prepara- 
tions earlier than in recent years, and their purchases of 
bills from the discount market have been exceptionally 
small this week. The discount market, for its part, has been 
better supplied with bills than in previous weeks, having 
received a 29 per cent allotment at last week’s tender for 
Treasury bills. The improvement in this allotment from 23 
to 29 per cent was due to the withdrawal of many “ outside ” 
applicants following Far Eastern events. The abstention 
from the tender of many non-market houses which normally 
apply for bills may be seen in the fall of total applications 
from £172,100,000 to £155,705,000. The banks’ diffidence 
in buying bills was also due to the comparatively heavy 
Treasury deposit payments due. this week. Fresh deposits 
of £60,000,000 were called for, as against nominal maturities 
of £40,000,000. Owing to previous conversions of TDR’s 
into longer term securities, actual maturities amounted to no 
more than £32,000,000, and therefore £28,000,000 of fresh 
money had to be found by the banks. The basis of bank 
cash upon which these payments encroached had, moreover, 
to stand the strain of a further increase of £13,467,000 in 
the note circulation. The Bank return shows that the effect 
of this expansion on the credit basis has been Offset to 
the extent of £6,789,000 only by an increase in the holding 
of Government securities. As public deposits have at the 
same time recovered by £2,975,000, bankers’ deposits show 
a reduction of £7,883,000. The seasonal increase in the 
circulation, superimposed on the secular upward trend, has 
already eaten into the additional reserve of notes created 
by the latest increase in the fiduciary circulation. Unissued 
notes in the banking department, recently strengthened by 
£50,000,000, have now fallen to £40,182,000. 


Tax Anticipation Bonds 


In the course of his statement on the fourth suppl:- 
mentary vote of credit for £1,000,000,000, Sir Kingsley 
Wood announced the imminent issue of a new type of 
Government security designed to attract the investment of 
funds in process of accumulation for making tax payments 
due at some later date. The new security will be available 
in units of £25 or multiples of £25. It will be eligible for 
the payment of certain taxes, namely Income Tax (other 
than schedule E, which is now deducted at source), Surtax, 
National Defence Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, Land 
Tax and War Damage Contribution. Provided they ar 
tendered in payment of these taxes within a given period 
(which is as yet unspecified), the bonds will bear interest 
at a rate yet to be announced. The scheme 1s principally 
aimed at large taxpayers and, in particular, at companits 
accumulating liquid funds for EPT payments. Seen in this 
light, it is evident that the new issue will bring very little 
contribution to the closing of whatever inflationary 24P 
may still persist in the financial structure. The funds that 
will be tapped by the new issue must, in the main, be those 
which are now deposited with the banks in preparation 
for tax payments and which are already being re-lent to 
the Government through the banking system in the form 
of Treasury bills or Treasury deposits. Only if the - 
bonds encourage earlier saving and preparation for — 
tax payments will their anti-inflationary contribution be r ml 
This, however, is not to suggest that the new securities W! 
not play a useful role in Government finance and in the 1m 
proved control of the banking situation. They will tend » 
avoid the accumulation of tax moneys in the banks and re 
corresponding seasonal fluctuations in the floating de : 
By evening out the effective flow of tax payments into 2 
Exchequer, they should help to achieve a better balan 
over a period between Government revenue and expen’ ” 
ture, and should ease the task of the monetary port 
ties in immunising the money market and general cr 
position from the effects of a sharply uneven incidence 
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Exchequer receipts and payments. The new bonds must 

therefore be regarded as an interesting, technical equili- 

prating device, and not as a new contribution to the solu- 

tion of the fundamental financial problem, 
* 


* * 


The American Precedent 


Tax Anticipation Notes have been on sale in the 
United States since August Ist last. If the new British 
security is to follow the American precedent it will be non- 
transferable and, if encashed prior to being tendered in pay- 
ment of taxes, it will be redeemable at the purchase price and 
without accretion of interest. The American notes are avail- 
able in two series. The first is intended for the comparatively 
small taxpayer and limited to $1,200 in any one year for any 
one taxpayer. They bear interest at just under 2 per cent. 
The second or “ B” series returns about } per cent interest 
and the notes are available in any amount. It is interesting 
to find that in the first three months of issue of these notes, 
series “B” has virtually monopolised the market for them. 
The total raised by Tax Anticipation Notes up to the end 
of October was $1,818,000,000, of which only $33,000,000 
was provided by series “A”. The notes, in other words, 
appeal almost entirely to the large, corporate taxpayer. It is 
probable that a very similar experience will meet the intro- 
duction of the device in this country. For that reason, it is 
to be hoped that if only one series of the bonds is to be 
made available to the British public, the rate of interest will 
be kept low, certainly not above 1 per cent. At present, the 
money deposited at the banks in preparation for tax pay- 
ments earns at most 4} per cent for the depositor and is lent 
by the banks to the Government at 1 to 1} per cent. The 
inducement for the depositor to invest such funds in the 
= bonds need not, therefore, be very great in order to be 
effective. 


South American Banking 


Lord Wardington’s review of the banking and financial 
situation in South America at this week’s meeting of the 
Bank of London and South America emphasised the con- 
siderable improvement which has occurred over the past 
year in the balance of payments of the countries in ques- 
tion. Much of that improvement is the result of the defence 
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programme in the United States and of the attendant pur- 
chases of large reserve stocks of strategic materials. But, in 
addition, there has been some improvement in exports of 
meat to Great Britain and of cotton to Canada. Another 
interesting factor has been the influx of refugee investment 
capital from the United States into such countries as Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. The result of this change in the South 
American balances of payments has been most evident 
where a free exchange market has been available to record 
it. The improvement of the Argentine and Uruguayan pesos 
in terms of US dollars has been the most striking of such 
evidence. Payments of the South American countries with 
the sterling area are now in all cases covered by payments 
agreements which have canalised all payments at fixed 
Official rates of exchange. Substantial amounts of sterling 
have been accumulating on these Latin American accounts, 
and Lord Wardington envisaged the possibility of varia- 
tions to the existing agreements allowing such balances to 
be used for purposes other than the settlement of existing 
commitments in the sterling area. 


* * * 


Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 


Banking business, no doubt, continues in besieged 
Hongkong, but that city is no longer the best location 
from which to direct a world-wide banking business. The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, whose 
Head Office is in Hongkong, has therefore taken steps to 
transfer control of the organisation to London. On instruc- 
tion communicated by the Governor of Hongkong, and 
with the approval of the British Government, that control 
has now been vested in the person of the London Manager, 
Mr Arthur Morse. All branches outside Hongkong and 
enemy occupied territory have been instructed to accept 
orders from him. By this arrangement the problem of the 
exact location of the Head Office has been left carefully in 
abeyance. There had been earlier suggestions that the Head 
Office of the bank should be transferred first to Singapore, 
then to London. This, however, is a matter involving the 
registration of the company, and, therefore, its liability to 
taxation, and in present circumstances it has been thought 
better to leave the question undefined. 


Investment 


The Investor Waits 


The past week has been one of declining turnover in 
the stock market, coupled with continued heavy falls in tin 
and rubber shares and fluctuations, not always small, in 
almost every section—apart from heavy industrials, electrical 
equipment shares and home railways, which have improved. 
Price falls in tin and subber shares, since December 5th, 
range from 10 per cent to over four times that figure, and 
it is evident that the actual drop experienced in any par- 
ticular case is largely a matter of chance. The corresponding 
declines in industrial equities and fixed interest stocks over 
the same period are, according to the indices of The 
Financial News, some 4.2 and 0.6 per cent. To put the 
movement in perspective, it may be useful to recall that 
between the end of February and the end of June 1940, 
equities fell, according to The Actuaries’ Investment Index, 
by 35.8 per cent, and in the last month of that period by 
21.4 per cent. (At the end of November this fall had been 
more than made good.) It is evident that the fortunes of 
individual tin, rubber and other merchanting concerns 
operating in the Pacific area must depend upon the detailed 
course of the war there, which cannot be forecast. Even at 
Present prices, a very material interruption to trade for a 
Considerable period appears to be discounted, especially 
bearing in mind the high yields obtainable on many of these 
shares in recent months. This is not to say that further 
falls will not occur, but there is plainly room for a selective 
adjustment in the process. In other securities, weakness 
Owes more to the possible repercussions of the extended 
battle front upon conditions in this country. ° 


* * * 


Taxes and Inflation 


Interest in Sir Kingsley Wood’s statement, announcing 
1¢ fourth vote of credit for £1,000 millions, centres upon 
his introduction of tax anticipation certificates, on the lines 


of American practice. No information is available as to 
whether these will be marketable, or as to the rate of interest 
offered. All the indications are, however, that even trans- 
ferability will, at best, be strictly limited, while the interest 
can scarcely be such as to allow the new instrument to com- 
pete directly with normal gilt-edged securities, even if it 
can be dealt in. In fact, the case for the certificates reposes 
largely on the contention that companies have refrained 
from investing money held to meet maturing tax payments. 
From the standpoint of the investing public, therefore, the 
Chancellor’s statements are to be studied for any little 
light they throw on the general budgetary position. Actu- 
ally, the light is very small. A very large part of his state- 
ment, and of the debate which foliowed, was devoted to the 
need for increased savings. He gave an assurance that the 
“gap,” after taking in non-budgetary receipts, will not be 
greatly increased over that estimated in April last, but there 
was no answer to a question about how far the country is 
from reaching maximum outlay—leaving on one side 
the further rise in costs which seems inevitable. The stress 
placed on the need to refrain from expenditure is welcome, 
and it reinforces, if that is necessary, the belief that there 
will be further curtailment of individual expenditure ; but 
it cannot be said that the debate throws any fresh light either 
on next year’s outlays—even those of the coming quarter 
cannot be accurately estimated—or upon the means of meet- 
ing them. This is perhaps natural, but some official pro- 
nouncement of a policy designed to avoid inflation, which 
Sir Kingsley Wood described as “a danger which, if 
allowed to develop, may threaten the basis of the material 
welfare and the peace of mind of all of us,” should be made 
without further delay. 


* * * 


Imperial Smelting Earnings 


The profit and loss account of Imperial Smelting for 
the year to June 3oth last shows gross interest and dividends 
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received of £298,842, compared with £280,640 for 1939-40, 
a result which amply justifies the hopes expressed by the 
chairman a year ago. Unfortunately, EPT absorbs £48,500, 
against nil, but there are this year no preference dividend 
arrears to be cleared, so that it is possible to increase the 
payment on ordinary from 3} to 4 per cent and to restore 
the draft made on the carry forward a year ago. The con- 
solidated profits of the whole group are given on a different 
basis, and it is a pity that comparable figures for the pre- 
vious year are not included. In preparing the table below, 
it has been assumed that a rise in trading profit and a fall 
in dividend receipts of similar amount reflect an internal 
transfer of some subsidiary or associate to one of the 
operating concerns, and only the total Of these two sources 
of income is given. The figures in this form are believed to 


be comparable : . 
Years ending June 30, 
1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 
Det CRIs ins oc sc ce cckss 241,641 501,307 503,940 
Depentetiem | <0 s0ckceees. 70,164 132,707 113,174 
Administrative expenses... .. 62,186 73,463 76,685 
Deb. redemption ........... 10,433 12,140 10,433 
Tax (other than tax on divs.) 
gg a ee 3,873 10,045 +62,848 
Peoference div. ... 22.02.22. 124,189 186,282 134,538 
Ordinary shares :— 
PC vdinnhswnnesaoes*% Dr. 29,204 *84,160 106,262 
TE ctu dtendnndsss0neges nee 88,811 101,498 
BE Se ecccceweccwsess a 3-32 4-38 
PTE, Sdbaceed ceacseues pe St 4 
ee errr errr 74,532 69,871 74,635 


* After {2,520 written off preliminary expenses. 
t Includes EPT £48,500. 


The consolidated statement of assets and liabilities for the 
subsidiaries and the parent is repeated in its usual form. 
It shows rises of some {£116,00ce in depreciation reserve, 
and of £379,000 in creditors, of which £175,000 is due to 
higher tax provision. Against this, loans to associates are 
doubled at £93,200, debtors and cash are up by some 
£258,000 and £82,000 respectively, while stocks are sur- 
prisingly stable at £706,000. Ther2 is every reason to sup- 
pose that most sections of the group’s multifarious acti- 
vities have been fully occupied, and will continue to work 
to capacity, subject to adequacy of supplies. The £1 ordi- 
nary shares have suffered in the general decline and now 
stand at 11s. ex dividend, against a recent high of 13s. 
cum dividend. At the present price, the yield is some 
£7 5s. §d. per cent. ; 


* x * 


Turner and Newall Profits 


The Turner & Newall £1 ordinary stock dropped 
6s. 3d. on the news of the reduction in the final payment 
from I1j to 8} per cent, making a total of 12} against 15 
per cent. The preliminary statement shows that trading 
profits, in the year to September 30th, rose from £2,136,726 
to £2,545,721, the highest level of the past ten years. Tax 
liability, including tax on dividends, rose more substantially 
from £1,277,239 to £1,847,762 and, with depreciation almost 
unchanged at £188,908, there is a fall in the rate of equity 
earnings from 18.4 to 15.8 per cent. The net amount earned 
for ordinary shares fell from about £590,000 to £445,823. 
The board are to be congratulated in showing the total 
tax provision of the company and on giving both gross 
and net amount of dividends. It would be even better if 
the net amounts of preference and ordinary payments were 
stated separately. General reserve receives the customary 
£100,000, and there is, consequently, a draft of £6,326 on 
the carry forward, which is reduced to £65,189. It is clear 
from the preliminary figures that the reduction in ordinary 
dividends is due solely to the weight of taxation and the 
desirability of maintaining allocations to reserve. There is 
no doubt that the group, which is prominent in the pro- 
duction of asbestos and rubber insulating equipment, and 
is a controlled undertaking under the Ministry of Supply, 
has been working to capacity last year. The £1 ordinary 
stock, at 66s. 3d., yields £3 16s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


P. and O. Earnings 


; The full accounts of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company for the year to September 3oth last 
show that net earnings from the company’s own fleet were 
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lower on the year, as were dividends from other mMariti 

investments, Under full requisitioning, expenses oe 
much reduced, as is shown by the table given below ee 
income from other sources rose, but there is a fal] in corn 
ings for the deferred capital from 32.3 to 23.8 per cent, 
has been necessary to write £100,000 off properties, as a 
reserve to cover possible damage, against transfers total; 

almost £93,000 for losses on sale of investments and on 
continental interests a year ago. The increase in the divi- 
dend on the deferred capital from 74 to 8 per cent is at the 
cost of reducing the appropriation to tonnage replacement 
reserve from £300,000 to £250,000 and placing nothing 
against £250,000,.to general reserve, : 


Years to 30th September, 


1939 1940 194] 
£ £ 
Earnings of fleet............ 1,381,281 2,075,794 1,458 335 
Total revenue .............. 2,383,139 2,976,520 2,42) 89) 
IOTIIEEE 6 ooc ccccccccses 885,000 1,034,068 980.214 
Bn cwececsccegeosces 523,098 248,303 +55.424 
Provident good service ..... 50,000 225,000 200,000 
Interest charges ............ 373,101 321,042 303,89 
Preference dividend......... 152.000 152,000 152,000 
Deferred stock :— 
ink iain ie Isha top 399,940 996,107 730,287 
ln cctetinatwcam 660 009s 298,513 344,438 367,400 
NES Fan cc ccnevecconse 9-9 32 +2 23 +8 
gn GAA Pere 64 7} 8 
eer pera . 100,000 550,000 250,000 
Special items (net).......... {6,939 92,968 100,000 
Carry forward. ......ssse00- 164,797 173,498 186,385 


+t Includes £27,209 War Damage contributions. 
t Income Tax written back, £192,902; and £16,249, profit on 
sale of ships, set against £216,090 loss on sale of securities, 


The balance sheet shows a fall of some £1,290,000 in the 
net valuation of the fleet to £5,382,947, most of which is 
due to losses. Receipts on account of these ships were sub- 
stantially >bove book values and there is a total rise in the 
replacen” reserve Of £1,879,875 to £2,991,475, after 
bringing ua the year’s appropriation. In addition to this, 
the credit in the Government Tonnage Replacement 
Account amounts to £484,500. This and other allocations 
result in a considerable improvement in the cash position. 
Floating assets are up by £2,246,771 on the year, some two- 
thirds of the rise occurring in holdings of gilt-edged securi- 
ties. Among liabilities, sums deposited by a subsidiary are 
lower by some £2,277,000 at £750,000 odd, but other 
current bilities have increased from £3,058,086 to 
£4,080,4°° he outbreak of war in the Far East must sub- 
stantially .ociease the risk of losses during the current 
period. Two years of conflict have reduced the net valuation 
of the fleet by £2,335,000 and other fixed assets by 
£132,000, but reserves, other than the provident good 
service account, have increased by £3,331,000, and this 
ignores the sum payable by the Government on replacement 
of the fleet. The immediate outlook is probably for lower 
earnings, but the price of the deferred stock units of {1 1s 
27s. 3d. ex dividend, yielding £5 17s. 5d., which suggests 
reasonable confidence. 

* * te 


Carreras’ Good Year 


Total profits of Carreras in the year to October 31 
last rose from £2,205,693 to £2,216,078, the highest level 
of the last decade. Tax liability, including tax on dividends, 
amounts to £1,534,464 against £1,072,955, while depreci- 
ation is reduced from £79,314 to £60,263. Total staff fund 
allocations are increased from £19,107 to £30,207. A‘lowing 
for the higher standard rate of income tax, the rate | 
equity earnings is up from 25.9 to 293 per cent, while 
dividends on all classes of ordinary shares are raised from 
263 to 274 per cent. The surplus is devoted to raising the 
carry-forward from {£276,447 to £311,168. The balance- 
sheet shows a decline in the excess of liquid assets over 
current liabilities from £3,930,212 to £3,373,348, duc to the 
considerable fall in stock from £2,952,938 to £1,780,537) 
which also accounts for the rise in cash holdings from 
£459,586 to £1,258,652. The liabilities side of the account 
shows a reduction in creditors, including taxation, — 
£1,845,831 to £1.758,357. It may perhaps be assumed tha 
the rise in profit was due mainly to increased torneo 
although economies in packing may have more than oils . 
a probable rise in distribution charges. The turnover os 
secured in part from depletion of stock and the maintenans 
of earning capacity depends upon ability to replenish id 
The £1 ordinary shares at 112s. 6d, ex dividend yi¢ 
£4 17s. 9d. per cent. 
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ABC Recovery 


The full accounts of the Aerated Bread Company for 
the year to Sepiember 27th show a substantial improvement 
in profits from £51,972 to £258,605 on trading account, and 
from a total of 458,880 to £265,937. Charges against earn- 
ings are heavier than in the previous year, taxation requiring 
{67,500 against nil and total war damage contribution 
{51,157 against nil, but this includes all five yearly con- 
tributions payable 1941-45 in respect of properties. More- 
over, £100,000 has been placed to depreciation reserve 
against £6,375, thus covering 1939-40 arrears. Consequently 
earnings for preference capital amount only to £1,007 
against £4,726 in the previous year and £34,954 in 1938-39. 
The directors have decided to conserve the whole of the 
surp'us, bringing the carry-forward to £57,216. Thus, 
service on the 6$ per cent cumulative preference capital 
remains in arrears since June 1, 1939. The balance sheet 
shows a reduction in bank overdraft from £677,557 to 
£488,261. The rise in the total of creditors from £162,262 to 
£200,276 is due solely to the inclusion of £41,389 for taxa- 
tion, while an increase in debtors from £75,900 to £93,813 
arises from the submission of claims under the War Damage 
Act. Enemy action, and the difficulty of replacing supplies, 
accounts for the dectine in stock from £147,822 to £114,448. 
Cash holdings are slightly higher at £8,315 against £7,025, 
while the total of reserves and carry forward is raised from 
{144,542 to £245,549. The chairman, Lord Greenwood, 
attributes last year’s improvement in profits to increased 
turnover combined with administrative economies, but it 
is not apparent how far the expansion can be carried over 
to peacetime conditions. There is no doubt that, in present 
conditions, the management is wise to conserve surplus 
earnings. The £1, 6} per cent, preference shares now stand 
at 17s. 6d. and the £1 ordinary shares at ros. 6d. 


* * * 


Stewarts and Lloyds of South Africa 


Total profits of Stewarts and Lloyds (SA) for the year 
to June 30th are reduced from £343,061 to £334,012 after 
managerial expenses and provincial taxation. Depreciation 
claims £46,591, against £72,827, including £25,000 special 
depreciation. There was no transfer to Employees Second 
Trust reserve, against £20,000, or to stock reserve, against 
£75,000, but the allocation for contingencies is up from 
£10,000 to £105,000. As this item is treated as a current 
liability in the balance sheet, it can scarcely be considered as 
available for dividend payments. On this basis, and without 
adjustment for taxation, equity earnings, of £126,413 against 
£109,613, represent 30.8 against 26.7, providing ample cover 
for the ordinary dividend, which is raised from 15 to 20 
per cent. General reserve receives £50,000, against £45,000, 
and there is a small draft on the carry forward, which is 
reduced from £83,985 to £78,398. The balance sheet shows 
arise in the surplus of liquid assets over current liabilities 
from £1,175,218 to £1,229,384. Creditors, including an 
account with a subsidiary, are up from £123,920 to 
£189,170. Stock is over £200,000 higher at £787,194, while 
debtors have risen from £692,220 to £805,617 and cash 
holdings from £130,576 to £249,642. The company has 
clearly enjoyed a satisfactory year’s trading. Its output plays 
a vital part in South African war production and will no 
doubt increase substantially. The £1, 6 per cent 1st prefer- 


ence shares, at 25s. 74d. ex dividend, yield £4 13s. 8d. per 
cent. 


* * * 


First Kaffir Dividends 


The start of the kaffir dividend season indicates that 
the majority of mines are able to repeat June dividend 
rates. In 12 cases out of 25, however, payments are below 
those of a year ago. Increases are announced only by a very 
few concerns, which have not yet reached their full capacity 
4s dividend payers. Thus, in the Union Corporation group, 
no company lowered its December payment below that of 
une, 1941, but while most yearly totals are down, Marievale 
announced an increase, the year’s distribution amounting to 
Is. against 3d. on the ros. shares. In the Rand Mines- 

entral Mining group, Crown Mines is paying a final of 
78. 6d. against an interim of 8s., making 15s. 6d., against 
18s, 6d., and New Modder a December interim of 1s. 3d. 
against a final last June of rs. 6d. In this group, only 
Tfansvaal Consolidated is raising its dividend, which 
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amounts to 1s. 3d. for the year, against Is. on the Ios. 
shares. In the Consolidated Gold Fieids group, Venterspost 
and Vogelstruisbult are raising total dividends, while 
Simmer and Jack is paying a final of sd. against an interim 


DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 



































Ceaser icc ance cecal ncaa nl et iteatliriea tepiciainbenitatnthiy 

Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 

1940 1940 1941 1941 1941 
iia ! ecenneainaitel —_—_—— 
Rand Mines—Central Mining | 
Rand Mines (5/-) ........... 4/- s- | 4/- 4/- 8/- 
City Deep ({1) ............ | 2/6 5/- 2/6 2/6 5/- 
Consolidated Main Reef ({1)*.| 3/- | 6/- 2/6 2/6 5/- 
Crown Mines (10/-) ......... } 9/- 18/6 8/- 7/6 15/6 
Durban Deep (10/-)......... 19 3/3 1/9 1/9 j 3/6 
E. Rand Prop. (10/-)........ i wo | 36 1/9 1/9 | 3/6 
Geldenhnis Deep Pe 2/- 4/- 2/- | a- | 4/- 
Modder B Gold (5/—) ........ 1/3 2/6 1/3 1/3 j 2/6 
Modder Fast ({1)*.......... e~ 8/- 36 | 36 | 7- 
New Modder Gold (10/-)*....|  2/- 4/3 166/| #3 2/9 
Rose Bes ei) eer Te | = = = | - | a 

ose a adie we okeane - | |— fae a es 
Transvaal Consd. (10/—)...... 1/- 1/- | Nil 3 1/3 
Union Corporation | 
East Geduld (f1) ........... | w- | 14/- 6/3 6/3 | 12/6 
Geduld Prop. Mines (£1)..... 7/6 15/- 6/9 6/9 13/6 
ae —_ Mines ({1)...| 2/3 4/6 2/- * - 
Marievale (10/-) ............ -/3 -3 | -/6 -} — 
Van Dyk Consd. (10/-) ...... | —/10} 19 | = -{10} —{10} 1/9 
Consolidated Gold Fields Group] | 
Rietfontein Cons. (5/-) ...... —/10} 1/9 -/9 -/9 1/6 
Robinson Deep “‘B”’ (7/6)... . 2/3 4/9 1/10} 1/104 3/9 
Simmer & Jack (2/6) ........ | -/7} 1/3 -/6 -/5 -/1l 
a ene . thatacenenh | = mire = “ = 
enterspos Ne eco h -/ - ~| . / 
Vogelstruisbult (10/-) baaeeke ~/1 1/7 =} 104 a = a 2 
1/- “ - -| 
| | 


Luipaards Vlei (2/-)......... | +/6 





of 6d., making 11d. against 1s. 3d. for the year. All other 
payments in this group are the same as at June last. The 
general declines among mature mines are to be attributed 
to rising costs and higher Union taxation, accentuated in 
some cases by declining grades of ore. 
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Diamond Payments Resumed 


Although De Beers Consolidated Mines earned over 15 
per cent and paid nothing in respect of 1940, it is up to 
the most optimistic expectations that distributions are to be 
resumed on the deferred capital with a payment as high as 
20 per cent. Approximately one-third of this sum is pro- 
vided by the distribution of rwo years’ arrears of preference 
dividend—soo per cent in all—by the Premier (Transvaal), 
of whose operations little was known. A contribution of 
similar amount comes from the resumption of ordinary 
dividends on Consolidated Diamond Mines of South West 
Africa, with a record distribution of 15 per cent. For the 
exact amount of this contribution and for further details it 
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will be necessary to await the full accounts, 
long delayed. It is, however, evident that the further 
covery indicated by these statements owes a g = 
demand for industrial diamonds, and to that 
It is, moreover, possible that bread and butter sales of 
diamonds for the general run of jewellery have been 
than was supposed. It is also possible that the resy)t 
something to further economies beyond those effected 
1940. The price of De Beers deferred rose on the anno 
ment from £8 15s. to £9, but fell back again, while Con. 
solidated Diamonds improved from 11s. 6d. to 125, 34 
giving yields of £5 17s. 8d. and £13 Is. respectively. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: All dealings are for cash only. 


AFTER a firm close on the previous 
Friday, the course of events in the Far 
East induced a slightly easier trend at 
the re ning, and in all sections buyers 
held pending developments. While 
the general tone was quiet, price declines 
were, with the exception those issues 
with Far Eastern interests, _ slight, 
although steady realisations of tin and 
rubber issues depressed prices consider- 
ably. This movement was intensified 
with the Sarawak landing and the in- 
stitution of a “scorched earth” policy. 
* 


Moderate support for long-dated and 
irredeemable issues in the gilt-edged 
market before the week-end was reflected 
in many gains of 4, but conditions at-the 
re-opening were quiet, prices generally 
remaining firm. On Tuesday, however, 
2}*per cent. Conversion fell 4, while 
2} per cent, National War Bonds 
1945/47 eased js, and the decline was 
accentuated in mid-week. 


x 


In the foreign bond market, Chilean 
bonds were favoured on the hopes of an 
interest payment, but Brazilian issues 
were sold on Monday. Japanese bonds 
improved slightly early in the current 
week. Among European issues, Czech 
8 per cent stock fell 2 points on Monday. 
and French rails were generally lower. 


* 


Dividend prospects attracted investors 
to the home rail market both before and 
after the week-end. Among junior issues, 
GW and LMS ordinary gained 3 and % 
respectively before the week-end, while 
at the re-opening GW ordinary advanced 
4 and Southern defd. %. In quieter con- 
ditions on Tuesday, LMS ordinary and 
Southern defd. both lost 3. 

There was little interest in the foreign 
rail market, but some selling before 
the week-end was followed by an im- 
provement on Monday, and the next 
day most Argentine issues remained 
steady. 

* 


After earlier firmness, the industrial 
market turned irregular, early this week, 
though price movements were generally 
narrow. Brewery issues continued to 
advance, provincial support occasioning 
well-spread gains. In the aircraft ana 
motor group, Raleigh Cycle Holdings 
lost ;'s on Monday on the reduced divi- 
dend Heavy industrials showed no 
decided trend, but the shipping group 
enjoyed mild support. Early in the 
week, textiles were genearily steady, 
although Courtaulds and Lancashire 
Cotton eased on Tuesday, when the 
tobacco group reversed the earlier up- 


ward trend, BAT and Imps losing ,) 
and jy respectively. In the miscel- 
laneous section, both Dunlop and 
Harrisons & Crosfield slumped on the 
Far Eastern developments, while Turner 
& Newall dropped *& on the dividend 
reduction before the week-end. 
* 


Cape support occasioned many small 
improvements in the kaffir market, but 
on Tuesday, with Johannesburg on holi- 
day, interest lagged. The tin and rubber 
markets reacted sharply to the course of 
events in the Far East, and in both 
sections selling was persistent. In the tin 
market, where daily losses of js to 4 
were general, many quotations became 
nominal. Interest in the oi] market was 
not maintained after the week-end. At 
the re-opening, Anglo-Iranian improved 
gx, but Burmah lost 4, and on Tues- 
day most issues declined, although 
Trinidad issues were supported against 
the trend. 


‘** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
: 


Approx. | a .. 

Tote | Corres. Security Indices 
1941 Bargains| Day eee : 

in S.E. | 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 








List shares* | Int.t 

Dec. 11... 3,166 2,029 80-1 131-8 
os ie 3,087 2,032 79-8 131-8 
Ee) G22 | 2a 80-0 131-7 

of aae-| Bee 2,969 79°5 131-7 
ae: a 2,774 79-5 |} 131-6 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 83-2 (Dec. 2); lowest, 66°8 
April 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 132-5 
Dec. 5); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


ALTHOUGH Wall Street had largely re- 
covered from the initial setbacks at the 
opening of the Far Eastern conflict, the 
actual course of events led to very quiet 
trading. Nevertheless some selective 
buying at the close of the previous week 
occasioned small advances in steel, 
copper and aircraft issues. Conditions at 
the re-opening were unchanged, but on 
Tuesday Mr. Hoover’s appeal for the 
establishment of price controls was barely 
offset by the prospect of a labour truce 
for the duration of the war, and the close 
was irregular. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 


Dec. 4 | Dee. 8 Dec. 6 | Dec. 8 | Dec. 9 Dec. 10 
} 


93-9 93-5 94-2 | 90-4 | 87-5 | 87-7 


1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low : 87-5, Dec. 9 


(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


Low | High 26, 3, | 10, 
Dec. | Oct. | 1941 | 1941 | 194) 


0 | 1 | 

; a ee 
347 Industrials ..| 72-7 83-9 | 77-9 | 78-5 | 129 
32 Rails ........| 58-6 71-7) 67-4 | 67-4 584 
40 Utilities. ..... | 66-3 80-1 | 73-7 | 726 | 663 
419 Stocks ...... 70-9 826 766| 16-9! 109 
Av. yield® ...... ( 93% 6 41% 7 -26%|7 32% 7-939 

| 

* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Nov. 5. 


Total share dealings : Dec. 11, 1,400,000: 
Dec. 12, 1,120,000; Dec. 13,* 630,000: 
Dec. 15, 1,110,000; Dec. 16, 1,230,000; 
Dec. 17, 1,220,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 20, 1941 Capital versions Money 


£ { 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 770 


Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions Conversions 

a eee 1,517,537,945 1,463,930,663 
BERG ut ahbechihesesse 1,398,106,525 1,044,850,492 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex U.K. — 

£ é 
+ 75 cue snk ke 1,459,644,770 4,206,135 79,758 
SAseeShrdnaes 1,043,507,850 1,342,642 Nw 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 
ats nnc een 1,452,471, 430 576.659 11,062,574 
ist cana eee 1,028,276, 861 1,887,130 14,686,501 


+ Includes Government Issues to Dec. 9th only 
peAbove figures include all new capital in which 
rmission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Bank of Montreal ($000s).—Net pro 
fits after taxation $2,243 ($1,928), for 
year ended October 31st $3,437 ($3,430): 
To bank premises $500 (same), divs., 
per cent (same), carry fwd. $1,154 
($1,097). 


Argentine Navigation Co., Mihanovich, 
Ltd.—Gross ‘receipts for October (incl. 
assoc, company) Arg. $4,106,029 
($2,748.483). Aggregate receipts Jan. © 
Oct. Arg. $35,868,397 (30,118.683). 


Transvaal Gold Output (fine 0ZS.).— 
November output on Witwatersram 
1,161,904 (1,158,946), in other dini 
29,485 (28,590), totalling 1,191,359 
(1,187,536). 

(Continued on page 769.) 
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Industry and Trade 


This Year’s Wages 


The changes reported in the first ten months of 1941, 
in the industries covered by the statistics, are estimated by 
the Ministry of Labour to have resulted in a net increase 
of about £1,600,000 a week in the full-time wages of nearly 
7,600,000 workpeople. This is rather less than the increase 
in the corresponding period of 1940, which amounted to 
{1,900,000 a week and affected about 7,800,000 people. The 
difference is largely, if not solely, due to the greater 
stability shown by the cost-of-living index this year. In 
1940, it rose from 174 in January to 189 in October, with 
only one slight decline in August. In 1941, it started at 196, 
reached 200 in May and June, and stood at 199 from July 
to October. Among the principal increases in the period, 
there were the raising of the agricultural minimum wage to 
6os. in October ; an increase of 3s. 6d. a week in January 
for men in the engineering industry and in some metal 
industries, followed in February by an increase of 3s. 
for women over twenty-one, with corresponding increases 
for younger women; a special payment of {2 a 
month for seamen, starting in January; in February 
an increase of 4d. an hour for building operatives 
and of 4d. an hour for gas workers; an _ increase 
of 4s. a week for railway workers in March and railway 
engineers in May, and a similar increase in August for road 
transport workers. Electricity supply workers had their 
wages raised by 4d. an hour in February and again in 
August ; and workers in electrical contracting received an 
additional 6s. 8d. per week in September. Paint, colour and 
varnish workers had an increase of 4s. a week in March 
and another of ss. 6d, in October; and there have been 
increases in the rates of textile operatives, pottery workers, 
clothing and laundry workers, employees in the furniture, 
flour milling, tobacco, hollcwware, glass bottle, brick and 
tile and leather industries, and in baking and milk dis- 
tribution. Changes in coal mining wages are too complex 
for brief summarisation, as these wages are made up of 
several components which frequently move in opposite 
directions, but there have been three general increases 
during the year: a rise of 6d. per shift in January; the 
“attendance bonus ” of 1s. in June ; and a rise of 4d. per 
shift in July. All these increases in wage rates represent 
only one element in the increase in earnings, to which over- 
time and the more widespread application of piece-work 
have contributed very substantially. 


* * * 


Clothes Ration Adjustments 


_ The Board of Trade has made various adjustments 
i the rationing of certain garments; some previously 
exempted items are now included in the clothes ration, 
and exemption has been extended to some articles which 
had been rationed. The changes are, in general, based upon 
experience gained in the six months during which the 
ration scheme has been in operation. A few garments were 
not previously specifically mentioned in the original lists, 
actually need fewer coupons than were demanded 

for them in their original grouping. For example, un- 
lined, single-texture cycling capes, which previously ex- 
changed for 16, 15 and 10 coupons for men’s, women’s and 
children’s sizes respectively, now rate at 6 coupons in 
adult sizes and at 4 coupons in children’s sizes. Some of 
the old rates did not allow manufacturers sufficient coupons 
to make up certain garments which are needed, and 
pointings have been revised. Kilts, an outstanding 
‘xample of coupon loss to the manufacturer, were rated 
at 8 coupons for adults and 6 for children. The new ratings 
are 16 coupons for men’s kilts, 14 for women’s and 8 for 
children’s, In place of coupon-free cloth under licence, for 
the making of officers’ uniforms, manufacturers will 
feceive documents equivalent to the number of coupons 
fequired by coupon ratings for uniforms. Certain widths 
of cloth require fewer coupons, and the definition of fents 
emnants) has been revised. Retailers may now give 
change,” consisting of coupons in special strips, where 
coupon vouchers are tendered. Coupons may also be 
waeed or returned to a customer for goods taken back 
y the shopkeeper within a period of 28 days instead of 


14 as before. All these changes and others are incorporated 
in an Order which took effect on December 18th. 


New Tea Contracts 


Even in wartime, this country absorbs about half the 
world’s tea exports. The Ministry of Food, which took over 
the control of imports early in the war, has announced its 
arrangements for the purchase of next season’s tea. Dutch 
East Indies growers will provide 48 million lbs of Java and 
Sumatra tea ; 280 million lbs. will come from India, 148 
million lbs from Ceylon and 24 million lbs from East Africa. 
In addition, the Ministry of Food hopes to acquire about 
one million lbs of China and Malaya tea. The total quantity 
contracted for is 501 million lbs, approximately the same 


-as last year, and about 100 million Ibs. above consumption, 


which is estimated at about 400 million Ibs. per year. 
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Tea is an almost exclusively Asiatic product, but over 
60 per cent of normal world shipments come from areas 
west of Singapore. None the less, the extension of the war 
in the Pacitic cannot fail to affect world shipments. It is 
possible that, if the Ministry of Food’s contracts are fulfilled, 
there will be a serious shortage of supplies for other coun- 
tries.. This might, however, in certain circumstances, be 
made up from the substantial stocks in this country. The 
value of the Ministry of Food’s bulk buying contracts has 
once again been stressed by the price provisions under the 
new tea contracts. Despite the steep rise of prices on the free 
market in recent months, the price paid by the Ministry in 
the Dutch East Inctes remains unchanged at last year’s 
level of rod. per lb f.0.b. Batavia. In the British producing 
areas, the price is again based on the average of 1936 to 1938, 
plus certain allowances for wartime increases in produc- 
tion costs. These provisions, while keeping tea prices in this 
country at a reasonable level, are fair to the producers 
though they do not give them excessively high returns. 


* * * 


Earnings in the Metal Trades 


In the analysis given on December 6th of the rise in 
earnings in the several industrial groups, there was not 
space to deal with the separate industries within each 
group. In many instances, these showed wide variations ; 
and the highest earnings for men are 127s. 5d. in motor. 
vehicle and aircraft manufacture, their lowest 94s. 9d. in 
nuts, bolts, etc. The increases over 1938 range from 
66.3 per cent in shipbuilding and ship repairing to 22.5 per 
cent in tin-plate and sheet manufacture. The figures for 
men, boys and women are given below: 


EARNINGS IN METAL ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRIES 
a Percentage Increase 
Earnings 
in week ended . compared 
July 12, 1941 with last pay week in 




















| October, 1938 
Men | Women! Men | | Women 
\(over 21)| Boys lover 18) (over 21), Boys (over 18) 
| | l | 
A) wae. on) ae Ulm oF % 
Blast furnaces .......... 1107 3| 48 4/ ... 300 | 446)... 
Iron puddling, steel etc..| 111 5/ 4511) ... | 394 | 48-9 |... 
Non-ferrous metal mig. ..| 103 7| 50 7) 45 ‘| 44-9 | 67-2 | 43-2 
Tin plate and steel sheet .| 102 10| 39 7/| 3610] 22-5 | 58-9 | 5-5 
Iron and steel tubes ..... | 106 0} 44 7/| 4410| 49-1 | 55-5 | 52-4 
Wire, netting, ropes ..... | 98 9! 38 3] 40 +| 44-3 | 50:0 | 37-9 
General engineering and! | | 
engineers’ founding....| 106 8 | 40 4/| 50 7| 44-8 | 65-8 57-7 
Electrical engineering ....| 107 4| 38 9| 47 2| 44-2 | 566 | 45-5 
Marine engineering ...... 108 2/ 37 8] ... | 44-1 | 108-5 Sena 
Constructional engineering) 101 8 | 38 1 .. | 412 | 56-0 | 
Motor vehicle and aircraft} 127 5| 48 5| 4 9| 534 | 14 | 36-6 
Shipbuilding, repairing...| 116 7 37 10 ne 66-3 82:3 | 
Railway carriage and tram 
manufacturing ........ % 1 41 9 ve | 33-8 73-4 — 
Electrical apparatus ..... 10411 | 42 4) 42 9) 43-7 38 -0 18-2 
Hand toolsfetc. ........ 101 3} 38 1! 38 8| 48-2 | 60-4 | 38-5 
Bolts, nuts, screws, etc...| 94 9| 38 9| 44 4] 46-9 | 60-3 | 48-6 
Brass, etc., goods........ 97 6 | 3910] 43 8) 41-6 | 52-2 | 43-2 
Heating and ventilating) 
ineering ........... 104 1/ 39 8] 3-4 | 502]... 
Watches, jewellery, etc...| 95 1/ 38 6] 40 0| 33: 50-5 | 30-4 
Other metal industries ...| 106 3| 43 0| 45 3| 52-0 | 54-5 | 41-4 
Ws co acinnke 1ll 5 | 4111) 48 2| 48-7 | 63-8 | 47-4 








Women earn most in motor vehicle and aircraft manufac- 
ture and in general engineering, and least in the tinplate 
and in the hand tools industries. Their biggest increase 
in earnings has occurred in general engineering, with iron 
and steel tubes a good second. Boys, on the other hand, 
find non-ferrous metal manufacture the most profitable 
industry, and earn least in constructional engineering and 
in the manufacture of hand tools. The most spectacular 
figure is the increase of 104} per cent in the earnings of 
boys in marine engineering, which contrasts with a rise 
of only 38 per cent for boys in the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus. There are only three industries in the 
whole group in which boys’ wages have not increased by 
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over 50 per cent. In making comparisons betw 
various figures it must be rememopered that diy 
decreases in the proportion of skilled workers 
average earnings without any change in rates o 
hours worked. 
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Coffee Control 


Though coffee is consumed in very small quantitje< ; 
this country—probably smaller than i. any et ddan 
country—it has not escaped Ministry of Food control Th 
Ministry has prepared a scheme to begin on January I, 19 y 
covering imports and distribution, which will be carried Ae 
through importers and registered dealers. Dealers wil] be 
registered if they have paid duty on §0 tons or more of coffee 
during any consecutive twelve months from July 1, 1937 
to June 30, 1939. Retailers will obtain supplies from these 
dealers. The public auction of coffee will cease. The 
Ministry of Food will allocate any further imports to the 
registered dealers on the basis of their previous transactions 
Last March, a maximum retail price of 2s. 8d. per Ib. was 
fixed, and retailers were also obliged to stock coffee a 
1s. 8d. per Ib. Since 2s. 8d. was not an excessive price for 
coffee, it can be assumed that stocks of better coffee were 
disappearing. Pre-war consumption in this country has been 
estimated at about 300,000 cwts a year. It is unlikely, in 
spite of tea rationing, that this figure is very much changed, 
though easy-to-make coffee preparations appear to have 
gained popularity. Imports into this country averaged 
slightly more than 400,000 cwts between 1936 and 1938. 
Of this total, about 125,000 cwts came from Costa Rica. 
and British East Africa provided some 112,000 cwts. While 
large stocks are held in this country, it is probable that the 
varieties are not the same as in pre-war days. The ration- 
ing of coffee is not contemplated and retail prices will 
remain at the levels fixed last March. 


* * * 


The “Closed Shop ”’ in British Mining 


The Mineworkers’ Federation, having got rid of the 
conditions governing the payment of the attendance bonus, 
is now endeavouring to bring the application of the 
Essential Work Order into greater harmony with its own 
views and policy. On July 18th, the General Order was 
amended to make illness a valid excuse for absenteeism, 
and the miners are now asking that this exception should 
be applied to the coal mining industry and also extended 
to cover absences due to accidents, lack of workmen’s 
transport facilities and trade union business. A far more 
serious issue is that raised by the request of the Federation 
that the cost-of-living war addition of 2s. 8d. per shift 
and the attendance bonus of 1s. per shift should be with- 
held from non-unionists. In recent years, the employers’ 
view that membership of a trade union. was the personal 
concern of the worker has been greatly modified by the 
growth of the practice of collective bargaining. Though the 
employers in one or two of the districts have, during the 
last two years, converted their collieries into “ closed shops, 
the majority, while prepared to help with the collection of 
trade union dues, have been reluctant to surrender com- 
pletely the principle of non-interference ; and since the 
Essential Work Order has been in operation the number of 
non-unionists have increased substantially in some of the 
coalfields. Apparently, the colliery owners have been advised 
that the payment of the war wage and the attendance bonus 
is now an integral part of the contract of every miner a 
present employed. It has been ascertained also that the 
National Service Officer could not give permission for the 
termination of employment on the ground that a workman 
was not a member of a trade union, unless such membership 
was already a condition of employment. In Yorkshire, 2 
threatened stoppage has been averted by a decision of the 
owners to withhold the payment of the attendance bonus 
from non-unionists, subject to an undertaking on the pat 
of the Yorkshire Mineworkers’ Association to indemnif) 
them in respect of any future claim for wages or damag¢-. 
In Northumberland and Durham the employers and the 
workmen’s representatives are stated to have reached =? 
mutual understanding to end non-unionism.” During th 
last war it became compulsory under the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations for every miner to be a trade unionist 
for the duration of the war. 


(For Commodity and Industry News, see page 774) 
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Books Received 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, May 26-June 1, 1940. (London) 
H. Milford. 736 pp. 20s. net. 

Early Gild Records of Toulouse. 
“Ambrose Mulholland, B.V.M. 
192 pp. 20S. net. 


Edited by Sister Mary 
(London) H. Milford. 


Organising @ Public Welfare Committee in Spring County, 
ainee by M. F. Byington. (London) H. Milford. 82 on 
4s. 6d. net. 


U.S.S.R. Speaks for Itself. Vol. II. Agriculture and T . 
(London) Lawrence and Wishart. 104 pp. 2s. gg 


The War of 1939 Edited by G. Dennis. (London) The Caxton 
Publishing Company, Ltd. 4 volumes. 95s. net. 


American Influence in Canadian Mining. By E. 8. 
(London) H. Miltord. 144 pp. 140, a” = ie 


Full Employment. By J. H. G. Pierson, (London) H. Milford. 
297 pp. 158. 6d. net. 


Daily Mail Year Book, 1942. Edited by D. Williamson. 
(London) Associated Newspapers, Ltd. 240 pp. 1s. 3d. net. 


Retrospection. By Lord Newton. (London) John Murray. 
288 pp. I§s. net. 


Practical Business Economics. Second Edition. By A. C. Ross. 
re and Sydney) Angus and Robertson, Ltd. 308 pp. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Banking Studios. By Members of the Staff Board of Governor 
of the Federal Reserve System (Washington, D.C.). : 


Workers’ Protective Legislation in Poland. Twenty Years’ 
Co-operation with the I.L.O. (London) Polish Social 
ae Bureau, 11, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 30 pp. 
3d. net. 


Plan for Living. By C. Williams-Ellis. 
Series, No. §. 36 pp. Is. net. 


Industry and Town Planning. By R. Pumphrey. Rebuilding 
Britain Series, No. 6. 36 pp. (Landon) Faber and Faber. 


Board ws Governors of the Federal System. 496 pp. No price 
stated. 


The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. By C. B. Tinker and H. F. 
Lowry. (London) H. Milford. 404 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


Rebuilding Britain 
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LONGMANS PAMPHLETS ON THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 
Britain and India. By R. Coupland. 94 pages 
Britain and South Africa. By BE. A. Walker. 64 pages. 
From the British Empire to the British Commonwealth. 
By Sir A. Zimmern. 52 pages. (London s, 
Green and Co., Limited. 6d. net each. Paper. 
MACMILLAN WAR PAMPHLETS. 
No. 11 Argument of Blood. By Julian Huxley. 48 pages. 
No. 12. Science in Chains. By Sit Richard Gregory. 


32 pages. 

No. 14. Why Britain Fights. By A. H. Tawney. 46 
pages. 

No. 14. Minds in the Making. By E. R. Dodds. 


32 pages. 
No. 15. Dynamic Democracy. By F. Williams. 32 pages. 
(London) Macmillan and Co. 3d. each net. 


PENGUIN BOOKS. 


Oil Paint and Grease Paint. Autobiography of Laura 
Knight. 3 volumes. 6d. each volume, illustrated. 


Official Publications 


Sixteenth Report from the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure. Session 1940-41. 2d. net. 

National Debt: Papers relative to the position at 31st March, 
1941. Cmd. 6286. Id. net. 

Clothing Coupon Quiz: Answers to Questions on the Ration- 
ing of Clothing, Footwear, Cloth and Knitting Yarn. Issued 
by the Board of Trade. 2d. net or 3s. per 25 copies. 

National Debt: Return showing transactions connected with the 
National Debt for the year 1940-41. Cmd. 6309. 2d. net. 

Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom for the financial year 
1940-41—ended March 31, 1941. 1s. 6d. net. 

Report of the Departmental Committee on Police Widows 
Pensions. Cmd. 6312. 9d. net. 

Explanatory Notes for Traders. Limitation of Supplies (Cloth 
and Apparel) Order, 1941, and the Consumer Rationing 
Order, 1941. Board of Trade. 9d. net. 

Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 1940. Cmd. 
6316. 4d. net. 


Agricultural Statistics, 1939, Vol. LXXIV. Part I. 1s. 6d. net. 
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| 
* Some news can be conveyed only by map; and 
no serious listener can think without them. 
* The only concern systematically supplying 


handy maps on all war aspects (physical, 
economic, strategic) is SERIAL MAP SERVICE. 


* Monthly its subscribers (at slight annual cost) 
receive a batch of full-colour maps of present 
and future events. They are newly prepared 
by an expert staff. They are fresh and original. 


* Each subscriber also receives a binder in which 
to file his maps and commentaries. He soon 
possesses a unique atlas of current affairs. 


* Officials everywhere get Serial Maps, and 
thousands of intelligent laymen find it as 
essential as radio. 


* A year's subscription to Serial Maps is the 
ideal present for a serious friend. 


* See a specimen of these “ precise, objective, 
and exciting’ maps. Get one free by sending 
a postcard (mentioning The Economist) to: 


SERIAL MAPS 
LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY 
OR CALL AT 10-13, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


wH 


ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 


are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances, so that 


each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference, 
Bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 
Price 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 

from 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, W.C.2. 









SHARE THE ECONOMIST 


Paper restrictions make it impossible to distribute 
The Economist as widely as could be wished ; it 
follows that only those who are regular subscribers 
or who have a standing order with their newsagent 
can hope to secure a copy. 





If you are in regular receipt of your own copy 
but your friend is unable to get his, may we ask 
you to share your copy with him ? 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


PROGRESS IN DIFFICULT YEAR 
STATEMENT BY SIR JOHN CAULCUTT 


The following statement has been issued to the shareholders 
by the chairman, Sir John Caulcutt, KCMG, on the report of 
directors and balance sheet for the year ended September 30, 1941: 

Before proceeding to deal with the general business of the bank, 
I wish to express our deep regret at the death of Dr Alexander 
Aiken. Dr Aiken has rendered distinguished public services in 
South, Africa, and his knowledge of business affairs in Johannesburg 
must have been almost unrivalled; with his great qualities and 
wide experience he was an invaluable member of our South African 
board, and we deplore his loss. 


LOSSES ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


I also regret to have to announce that since the beginning of 
the war we have lost the following members of our staff while 
on active service: C. G. Berlyn, Howick branch, Natal; K. A. 
Brown, Johannesburg branch; I. P. Cleaton-Jones, Main Street 
branch, Johannesburg ; C. Clokie, Durban branch ; S. P. de Bustros, 
Alexandria branch; W. S, B. Doyle, Umtali branch, Southern 
Rhodesia ; A. L. Earp-Jones, Claremont branch, Cape Province ; 
C. C. Gordon, Commissioner Street central branch, Johannesburg ; 
P. E, Hardy, Woodstock branch, Cape Province ; A. E. Mackie, 
Jamaica branch ; J. R. Pugh, Durban, Natal Bank branch; A. W. 
Rodger, Johannesburg branch ; I. W. G. Slabber, Long Street 
branch, Capetown ; T. Sturgis, head office ; and the following by 
death due to enemy action: H. S. Armstead, Gracechurch Street 
branch ; Miss M. M. Bodfish, Gracechurch Street branch; Miss 
B. R. Dewar, Circus Place branch; A. J. Elkins, head office ; 
W. A. Martin, Barbados branch ; Miss M. F. Withers, Circus Place 
branch. 

We pay tribute to their memory and extend to their relatives 
our deepest sympathy. 

In addition to the foregoing, two of our officials on active service 
have been reported missing and eight have become prisoners 
of war. 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 


I am proposing on this occasion, having regard to the times, to 
confine my remarks to the domestic affairs of the bank, in connec- 
tion with which I feel shareholders will be interested to know 
that nearly 1,000 members of our staff, here and overseas, have 
joined the forces. I am pleased to say that owing to the wide- 
spread distribution of our branch system we have been able to 
render many services to the Governments of the territories in 
which we operate. In this way we have been able to make a 
special contribution to the war effort. 

Following the military occupation of Abyssinia and Eritrea, 
and, at the request of the authorities, we have opened branches at 
Addis-Ababa and at Asmara.. 

The omission of the usual territorial survey of conditions does 
not mean that there is nothing of interest which could be said 
about events in the various countries with which we are concerned, 
but I feel that justice could not be done to the subject without 
incurring risk of infringing the regulations of the censor. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning now to the figures of the bank, current and deposit 
accounts, at approximately £157,000,000, show a further record 
figure for this bank, being an increase for the year of over 
£30,000,000. Cash in hand has been maintained at about 33 per 
cent. of the liabilities, while the total amount of advances is 
approximately the same as a year ago. Our increased resources 
are reflected in the figures for investments, which include a 
substantial contribution to new Government issues; and in the 
figure for bills, in which are included our holdings of United 
Kingdom and South African treasury bills. The market value of 
investments is in excess of the figure at which they stand in 
our books. 


The net profit for the year ended September 30, 


December 20, 194; 


1941, after 


making provision for taxation and for bad and doubtfyl debts 
and contingencies, amounted to £399,685, compared with £423,692 
last year. The sum of £171,936 was brought forward from 
October 1, 1940, making a total to be dealt with of £571,621. 


ADDITIONS TO RESERVE 


Having regard to the continued growth in the bank’s liabilities 
to the public, the directors have decided to transfer £200,000 


from the current year’s profits to the reserve fund. 


In addition, 


a sum of £300,000 has been transferred to that fund from th 
contingency account, to which account we have during the pay 
three years allocated £470,000 from our profits. These transfer: 


will bring the reserve fund to a figure of £2,600,000. 


After making the above appropriation it is proposed to pay ; 
final dividend of 4 per cent. (actual) on the cumulative preference 
shares and 3} per cent. (actual) on the “A” and “B” share: 


less income tax at 8s. rod. in the £ in all cases, 
December 29, 1941, leaving £196,470 to be carried 


CONVERSION OF SHARES INTO STOCK 


payable on 
forward, 


The importance of curtailing clerical work as far as possible 
will be appreciated, and, with this end in view, it has been 
decided to invite you, in accordance with powers conferred by 
our articles of association, to pass a resolution authorising the 


conversion of the bank’s fully paid shares into stock. 


If approved, 


this measure will eliminate the labour involved in recording and 
checking the numbers of shares on the registers, certificates and 
transfers, and means that the {1 “A” shares and {1 eight per 
cent. cumulative preference shares will, after January 1, 1942, 
be known as “A” stock and eight per cent. cumulative preference 
stock, respectively, and will be transferable in multiples of {1 
In recommending the passing of this resolution, I have little doult 


that it will be acceptable to you. 


I would ask shareholders to note that the existing certificates 
will not be called in: they should be retained by shareholders. 
and will be accepted by the bank when transfers are being effected. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGERS AND STAFFS 


I have pleasure in expressing once again the board’s thanks and 
appreciation to the boards overseas, to the general managers © 
London and in South Africa, and to the whole of our staff here 
and overseas, for the manner in which they are carrying on the 
business of the bank in these exceptional times. Their devouo 
to duty has been exemplified in ways which will surely cau* 
the year 1941 to be remarkable in the history of this bank. 

I think shareholders may be interested to know that the staf 
on night duty at one of our principal London offices probably 
saved the building from total destruction during a raid in May 
of this year. They remained at their post throughout the night. 


fighting a bad fire which followed a severe blasting of 


the building 


by a land mine. I am glad to say that owing to great 8 
fortune nobody was seriously injured. The business of the branch 
was carried on next day in temporary premises, without intertuP- 
tion or inconvenience to customers, Thanks to our system 
duplication of records, all the books were balanced without delay 
or difficulty. Repairs to the premises have now been cam 
out, and the branch has for some months past been re-established 


in its old quarters. 
On the whole, I think we may feel that we have, 


fortunate in our experience, particularly when we ©oPs! 
territories which we serve and the possibilities of ar 


which they are subject. 


so far, been 
der the 
tack te 


I think we can look back on the past year’s working with some 


satisfaction: it has been an eventful year, marke 
anxieties but some progress. I feel we have grounds 
the future with confidence. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


A VERY SATISFACTORY RESULT 


LORD ZETLAND ON 


‘The one hundred and sixteenth annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of The National Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
in the bank’s head office on 18th instant. The Most Honourable 
the Marquess of Zetland, PC, GCSI, GCIE, the Governor of} the 
bank, presiding. The Governor said: Turning to the statement 
of accounts before you, it will be observed from the profit and 
joss account that the heavy burden of taxation and other charges 
resulting from the war has had its effect upon the profits for the 
year, which show a reduction of some £17,000 at £262,000. 
These profits are arrived at after making full provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts as well as for all taxation, rebate and 
interest, and you will not be surprised to learn that Government 
taxation alone absorbs a sum greater than the net profit figures 
shown, Dividends are recommended at the rate of 16 per cent. 
per annum on the consolidated capital stock and at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the “A” stock. 


THE BANK'S LIABILITIES 


When I last addressed you I commented upon the high figure 
at which the notes in circulation stood at November 1, 1940, viz., 
£4,190,678, an increase of {£900,000 over the figures at the same 
date in 1939. You will observe that the notes in circulation at 
November 1st last have reached the still higher figure of £5,280,862, 
an increase of more than {1,000,000 during the year, a striking 
indication of the large sums being expended week by week 
mainly on wages in connection with war work. The deposits 
likewise show a large increase at £50,806,000, the figures being 
higher than last year by almost £9,000,000, and this has taken 
place notwithstanding the considerable drain through the sub- 
stantial support given by our customers to Government loans 
and war savings schemes in War Weapons and Warship Weeks 
throughout the country. Acceptances, guarantees and other obliga- 
tions on account of clients are slightly higher at £2,945,000. 


THE BANK'S ASSETS 


On this side of the balance sheet, cash, money at call and short 
notice, balances with the Bank of England and other banks, as 
well as cheques in course of collection, total £14,451,000, showing 
apart altogether from Treasury deposit receipts of £3,500,000 a 
thoroughly liquid position. The holding of other British Govern- 
ment securities has increased by £10,000,000 during the year and 
now stands at £30,535,000. As mentioned in the report, the 
value of the investments held by the bank, at prices ruling at 
November 1st last, exceeds the figures stated in the balance sheet. 
Advances on current and other accounts again show a fall and 
are just under £10,000,000. Bills discounted, at £254,500, now 
fepresent a small and dwindling proportion of bank loans. 

The balance sheet figures have reached a new high level at 
£62,722,000, an increase of £10,000,000 in the year. As you will 
n0 doubt have observed, the higher resources at the disposal of 
the bank have all been utilised in furthering the financing of the 
country’s war effort (firstly) by the support given to the various 
Government war issues, investments in Government securities 
being higher by £10,000,000 than a year ago, and (secondly) by 
an increase in the amount lent to the Exchequer by way of 
Treasury deposit receipts. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVINGS 


Some at least of the figures with which I have been dealing, 
and particularly those referring to the large increase in the note 
circulation and in the deposits with the bank, seem to invite 
‘oOmment on more general grounds, In spite of the spectacular 
tesults of many of the War Weapons and Warship Weeks in 
different parts of the country, they give rise to doubt whether as 
large a part as possible of the increased earnings of the public is 
finding its way to the Exchequer through the agency of National 
War Bonds, Savings Bonds, Savings Certificates and Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits. And no one who has given any thought 
‘0 the matter can be indifferent to the urgent need from the 





NATIONAL FINANCE 


point of view of financial stability of every penny possible being 
brought into the net of the Treasury as an offset to the un- 
precedented expenditure which the war effort entails—expenditure 
SO vast as to stagger the imagination even of the most practised 
statistician. 

As an aid to some understanding of the stupendous figures of 
present-day national expenditure, which by reason of their very 
magnitude are to most of us meaningless, it is, perhaps, worth 
while drawing a comparison with the past. In the year 1913 our 
national expenditure was £188,000,000, or a little more than 
£500,000 a day. Income tax stood at what was then regarded as 
the very high rate of 1s. 2d. in the pound. Today it stands at 
Ios. in the pound while surtax and a whole series of other 
ingeniously devised charges play their part in bringing in an annual 
revenue undreamed of in the history of this or any other country. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


But what of our expenditure? It is not, as it was in 1913, a 
mere half million a day, but some thirteen million pounds 
sterling in the course of every twenty-four hours ; and vast though 
the amount brought in by taxation undoubtedly is, it is altogether 
inadequate to meet expenditure on this colossal scale. How, then, 
is the growing gap between the Nation’s income and its expendi- 
ture to be filled if not by individual savings lent to the Staté? 
The danger to which we become exposed if these fall short of 
what is required is obvious, for to the extent to which we fail to 
fill the gap, by so much do we increase the evils of inflation— 
soaring prices swiftly followed by rising wages and increasing 
costs of production culminating inevitably in a fall which, under 
the increasing momentum of the process, may become catastrophic, 
in the value of the pound. This is an aspect of the struggle upon 
which we are engaged that demands constant attention, surely, 
not from the Government only, but from every individual who 
by refraining from spending becomes increasingly able to lend. 


TRADING POSITION 


So much for considerations of a general nature. In normal 
circumstances I should have followed the course customary at these 
meetings of making some observations on the state of trade and 
industry during the period covered by the accounts; there is, 
however, little scope for any such review when as you are all 
well aware there has been a still more marked restriction on 
normal trading and a further concentration and extension of effort 
on production for purposes closely connected with the prosecution 
of the war. This is shown in yet another contraction in our banking 
advances, despite the support given wherever required to customers 
engaged upon Government contracts for vital war supplies. 

The greater prosperity attending the operations of those engaged 
in arable and dairy farming has also had the effect of reducing 
the financial assistance required in those branches of the agri- 
cultural industry. It is much to be regretted that the important 
section engaged in hill sheep farming suffered a further setback 
since our last annual meeting through the disastrous storms of a 
severe winter as well as from other adverse conditions. There is 
some satisfaction however to be derived from the Government’s 
recognition of these misfortunes by the grant of a subsidy which 
has been trebled in amount in respect of certain stocks and by 
the appointment of a commission to examine and report upon the 
serious state of the industry and to recommend measures for 
placing it upon an economic footing. Attention has also been 
called in addresses from this chair to the state before the war 
of the Scottish fishing industry, which had for years experienced 
very adverse conditions and had been brought to a position 
occasioning much anxiety to all connected with it. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the Government is preparing measures for the 
immediate post-war period which will ensure the rehabilitation 
and re-equipment of our fishing fleets, the men and vessels of 
which have rendered and continue to render vitally important and 
most hazardous services to their country in these days of peril. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


CHAIRMAN'®S 


The meeting of the Bank of London and South America, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in London. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Wardington, the chairman, presided. 

The following is a summary of the statement by the chairman 
which had been circulated with the report and accounts on 
December 8th and was taken as read: Broadly speaking, the main 
economic development in the Western Hemisphere over the past 
year—and especially during recent months—has been the marked 
intensification of inter-American trade, particularly with the United 
States, which has done much to offset lost trade with Europe. The 
governing factor in this respect has been the North American 
demand for commodities, which has facilitated the disposal by 
the Southern Republics of some of their surpluses—a demand 
which has more recently been broadened by the requirements of 
Washington’s defence programme. , 

A year ago I pointed out that, following the loss of practically 
all European Continental markets, the problem of mounting export 
surpluses loomed large in Latin-America, but, with the important 
exception of the grain situation in Argentina, to which I will 
refer later, international co-operation has done much to lessen 
the acute nature of this problem. Wool and hides have been 
shipped in large quantities and at good prices to the United 
States, meat has been exported regularly to Great Britain, the 
coffee crops have been sold to the United States at much improved 
prices under the successful Pan-American quota agreement, cotton 
has found ready markets in Japan and Canada, while the demand 
for copper and other minerals has been constant. In the latter 
connection, the defence preparations in the United States entail 
the purchase of large reserve stocks of commodities and strategic 
materials, and it is reported that all base metals produced south 
of the Rio Grande are virtually reserved for armament purposes 
in the United States. 


LEND-LEASE SUPPLIES ? 


Conversely, and following the same policy of hemispheric 
defence, materials for that purpose are now being supplied by the 
United States to South America under the Lend-Lease Act, 
substantial facilities of this nature having, for example, recently 
been extended to Brazil and Uruguay. These credits are 
apparently quite apart from those authorised to Latin-American 
Governments for some time past by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the sale of industrial capital goods. Incidentally, 
it is understood that these Export-Import Bank credits have so 
far been utilised to only a comparatively limited extent, although 
reports have reached us from New York that fresh developments 
in the direction of short-term banking credits are now contemplated 
by that institution so as to overcome difficulties of financing 
current trade caused by war-time delays in delivering American 
manufactured goods. 

In short, under the threat of Axis penetration into the Western 
Hemisphere, so strikingly revealed by President Roosevelt in his 
Navy Day speech, the Washington Administration is pursuing a 
policy of ever-closer politico-economic co-operation with the 
Governments of South and Central America. 

The development of trade between the various South and Central 
American Republics themselves has also been appreciable, notice- 
ably in Brazil, where cotton textiles and many other lines of 
manufactured goods now figure prominently as exports to neigh- 
bouring countries. Canada, too, has participated in the genera! 
expansion of inter-American commercial relations, which has been 
marked by much activity in concluding new trade agreements. 


REVERSAL OF IMPORT CONDITIONS 


Due primarily to the shortage of shipping, the concentration of 
British industries upon war work and the operation of the priority 
delivery system in the United States, there appears to have been 
a complete swing-round in conditions in the import markets of 
Latin-America during the past few months. In fact, there is 
now a shortage of essential imported goods, notably fuel and 
materials required for public utility companies, national manufac- 
turing industries, etc. Broadly speaking, it appears that South 


STATEMENT 


American importers are now willing to buy and able to obtain 
the necessary exchange cover for any goods that supplying 
countries can ship. 

The foreign trade outlook of the United Kingdom js Dow 
decidedly obscure. The Government is compelled in the National 
interest to devote the whole of the country’s industrial resource, 
to achieving victory, and as the war goes on the calls upon supplies 
and man-power will make it increasingly difficult to maintain 
exports. It is true that all the other great industrial nations ¢ 
the world are similarly engaged in or preparing for war, bur 
export trade is so vital to these islands that the task of recongti. 
tuting it after the war must not be made needlessly hard, and the 
principle of legitimate competition in foreign markets must b 
preserved so far as is possible. Evidence js not lacking tha 
official circles both in London and Washington have this question 
well in mind, and are already studying the problem of the pos. 
war restoration of British export trade, so that I feel that further 
comment at this juncture would be premature. 


STERLING REMITTANCE LIMITATIONS 


The past year has seen the completion of payments arrangemeny 
between Great Britain and all countries in Latin-America. The 
general principle of these arrangements is to canalise payments 
at fixed official rates between the sterling area and Latin-America, 
and as it appears that a substantial amount of sterling is 
accumulating, for example, in the Argentine special account, a 
decision may have to be reached in the future as to the utilisation 
of such balance for purposes other than the settlement of existing 
commitments in the sterling area. In considering the geneml 
question of the relation of South America’s present favourable 
trade balances to the service or redemption of foreign debts, 
regard must be had to two important factors. Firstly, such 
favourable balances are largely in American dollars, so that, from 
the point of view of sterling debts, the question of arbitrage arises 
under existing exchange restrictions. Secondly, the export figures 
as published in some countries include commodities the full value 
of which does not return to the country of origin, so that, allowing 
additionally for such invisible items as freight and insurance, 
Government and private remittances, etc., the recorded favourabk 
trade balances cannot always be regarded as fully effective. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit, including the amount brought forward, ' 
£774,612, as against last year’s figure of £709,327, or am incteas 
of £65,000. When you consider that the markets of the European 
Continent have been closed to the field of our activities—a field 
which in pre-war days was so important to us—you will perhaps 
be looking for the reason of the improved result. We find it # 
one word—organisation. Your board, your management and youl 
staff assiduously and untiringly spend their energies in availing 
themselves of all opportunities of acquiring new business. The 
conservative policy that your board has always followed, and the 
result achieved this year, has, I am glad to say, enabled them 
on this occasion to recommend a small increase in the dividend. 
which I have no doubt will be welcomed by you in these difficult 
times. The directors now recommend the payment of 4 final 
dividend of 4 per cent. (making 6 per cent. for the year, subject 
to income tax), amounting to £161,600, leaving to be carried 
forward to profit and loss account the sum of £177,212, 45 against 
£177,327 last year. ; 


THE FUTURE 


Having given a brief survey of the chief economic trends * 
the individual countries of South and Central America, 
chairman continued : — 

The immediate outlook in South America, as elsewhere, 
obscured by the possibility—one might almost say probability 
an extension rather than the cessation of hostilities, so that #" 
comments upon future prospects wou!d serve no useful purpos? 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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December 20, 1941 


ANSELLS BREWERY, LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT 





Lieut-Col. J. A. Fairhurst, TD, DL, JP (chairman), presided 
over the forty-first ordinary general meeting, held, on the 18th 
igstant, in Birmingham. The directors’ report and accounts were 


approved. 
te nidaenddammaeagaeian peiieerebkenees breedes £528,866 12 9 
251,176 3 5 


Profits (net) 
Brought forward 





£780,042 16 2 
Dividends on preference and ordinary 


stock (paid and to be paid) ............ £367,500 
To properticS FESCEVE ........seeeeeeeeeeees 70,000 
To gemeral TOOET VS .06.s.sccccccccrscsceeseves 25,000 
To income taX TESEIVE ..............008, 40,000 
To Air Raid Damage Insurance Reserve 25,000 


527,500 0 O 


i I, TD inwhtniettesnigcsicngnrr<stconans £252,542 16 2 


POINTS FROM CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH 


In the course of his speech, the chairman said: This company 
and its subsidiaries have contributed by way of taxation over 
five million pounds last year. 


So far our contracts for malt have cost us 140 per cent. above 
the price we paid in 1939-40. This factor will reduce our gross 
profits, and will probably relieve us of the liability of paying 
Excess Profits Tax, although net profits will not be affected. 


There is grave anxiety as to whether a sufficient quantity of 
barley can be malted owing to the loss of experienced men, so that 
immediate Government measures are necessary if a shortage of 


beer is to be averted in 1942. 


The brewing trade have been remarkably successful with their 
policy of preventing any general increase in the price of beer 
excepting the beer tax). This is a feather in their cap, because 
there could be no surer way of starting general inflation than an 
increase in the price of the working man’s beer. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties of the past year, we have been 
able, by working the plant to its utmost capacity, to turn out more 
beer than ever before in the history of the brewery. This has 
been insufficient to satisfy the demand in this important munition 
area, 


Consequently, in order to ensure an equitable distribution 
omong all classes of our customers we were compelled to resort 
) a system of rationing. 


UNSUBSTANTIATED ACCUSATIONS. 


The recent Government Order under which permission may be 
granted for works’ canteens has aroused the familiar fanaticism 
of the teetotallers, who are attributing to the Government this 
ume all kinds of ridiculous motives. 

For instance, a parson in a statement to his congregation, which 
éppeared in the Press under the heading “ Methodist Minister’s 
Immoderation,” has in effect accused the Government of con- 


spiting with the trade to perpetrate the ruin of young women 
Tecruits, 


The outburst of this Methodist parson is another concrete case 
of gross misrepresentation calculated to discredit not only the 
brewers but the Government. 


As a matter of fact, it has been ascertained that the object of the 
Government is to provide canteens in remote areas where large 
numbers of workers have been removed to newly established 
munition factories, and where beer would only be supplied along 
with a meal. 


We ourselves have had to reluctantly refuse the requests of 
wane highly placed Ministry officials to increase supplies to 
munition workers where, they stated, evidence existed that the 
shortage of beer was affecting production, because, working as we 
Were to full capacity, it would have meant the curtailment of 
‘upplies to other classes of customers. 
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GUY MOTORS, LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 


Presiding at the twenty-sixth annual general meeting at Wolver- 
hampton, on the 17th instant, Mr Sydney S. Guy, the chairman, 
said : — 

The balance sheet calls for littlke comment. The fixed assets 
and the capital accounts stand at substantially the same figures as 
last year. The creditors and accrued charges are higher than 
usual, this being partly due to reserves for taxation, and also to 
increased deliveries of materials and other supplies during the 
last months of the year. In consequence there is a corresponding 
increase in stock-on-hand. The drop in debtors is due to arrange- 
ments which have been made for more prompt payment for 
contracts. 

The turnover for the year was most satisfactory. 

The reserve accounts have been increased by the sums approved 
at the last meeting to £175,299, and if the directors’ recommenda- 
tions this year are also approved the reserve fund will be raised 
to a figure which is very nearly equal to the subscribed capital. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit and loss account, after making provision for taxation 
and all normal trading charges, shows a net profit of £46,011 
which, with the balance brought forward, gives £52,391 available 
profit. The reduction in the net profit shown is, of course, due to 
the effect of increased taxation. 

Your directors have pleasure in recommending that a dividend 
of 15 per cent. be paid on the ordinary stock, and I would remind 
you that this is the fifth year in succession that a dividend of 
15 per cent. has been proposed. 

If the ordinary dividend is approved, then there will fall to be 
paid a dividend of 74 per cent. on the preference stock. 

Your directors then recommend that the usual provision be 
made for debenture redemption and for the staff profit-sharing 
bonus, which will amount this year to £5,500. The staff and 
employees have responded magnificently to the call for the greatest 
possible effort. These efforts have been gratefully acknowledged 
by the directors, and I ask that you will give them due recognition 
by approving this measure. 


ALLOWANCES FOR DEPRECIATION 


I mentioned in my speech last year that your directors had no 
objection to the Excess Profit Tax and they wholeheartedly agreed 
that abnormal profits should not be made out of the war. I also 
referred to the totally inadequate allowance for depreciation granted 
by the Inland Revenue. Since then, those allowances have been 
increased, and while this is satisfactory so far as it goes, we still 
consider that, having regard to present conditions, with long 
hours and extensive diluted labour, together with the difficulty of 
releasing plant for overhaul, the relief is not sufficient. Accordingly 
we consider it necessary to reserve a further £5,000 to cover this 
exceptional depreciation. 

I entirely agree with the views expressed by Sir John Wardlaw 
‘Milne, in the House of Commons on July roth, “I consider the 
depreciation on machinery and the amount allowed for obsolescence 
in certain private enterprises is inadequate, and the losses due to 
the exceptional war effort will not be recovered,” and “I wonder 
whether we have gone too far in that restraint upon private enter- 
prise to get the best results.” 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS VEHICLES 


Some of you may have seen recently comments in the Press 
on a matter directly affecting our future business. An arrangement 
has been reached between the commercial vehicle industry and 
the Government whereby surplus vehicles for disposal are being 
taken over by the manufacturer and handled by the retail trade 
on terms ensuring a fair price to the eventual purchaser. The 
scheme is working satisfactorily, and I hope that it will be the 
means of preventing a recurrence of the chaotic conditions brought 
about in the industry after the last war. 

With the great shortage of transport, and the difficulty of carry- 
ing out regular maintenance, the policy of your company in 
building “ Guy’s for Life and Lower Running Costs” has proved 
to be an inestimable advantage to those users who were wise 
enough to invest in Guy vehicles, a fact which will, no doubt, be 
remembered in years to come with beneficial effects on the 
company’s future business. 
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Finally, I would refer you to the matter of directors’ remunera- 
tion, which is included in the agenda. The amount of directors’ 
fees is fixed by the shareholders and I am asking you formally 
to approve of an increase in the allocation from £1,000 to £1,500 
to be divided amongst the directors as they decide. 

The purpose of my request is not to increase the fees of the 
individual directors, but to permit an increase in the number of 
directors (if at any time it should be considered desirable) at a 
remuneration compatible with their responsibilities.” 

The report and balance sheet were unanimously adopted, and 
a vote of thanks to the chairman closed the meeting. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
TAXATION’S EFFECT ON DIVIDEND 


The annual general meeting of Rhokana Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, in London, the Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland 
Geddes, PC, GCMG, KCB (the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s statement circu- 
lated with the report and accounts : — 

Our trading profit amounted to £2,157,018. After providing 
for debenture and loan interest, depreciation reserve account and 
development reserve account the amount carried to the appropriation 
account was {£1,882,803. 

Whereas in the previous year we received a dividend from 
Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, of £177,668, we have received no 
dividend from that company in respect of the year ended June 30, 
1941. The Mufulira board has announced that it is owing to 
heavy taxation that they cannot recommend a dividend in respect 
of the period mentioned. The appropriation account shows pro- 
vision for taxation of £1,006,044. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
bringing the total dividend for the year to 30 per cent. as compared 
with 624 per cent., 62} per cent., §0 per cent. and 40 per cent. 
for the years ended June 30, 1937, 1938, 1939 and 1940 
respectively. 

I must again contrast the amount of the issued ordinary and 
“A” share capital of the Corporation of £2,500,002 with the capital 
which has been raised and employed in the Corporation’s under- 
takings, which is just under £18,000,000. Distribution therefore 
this year of £750,000 by way of dividend represents a return of 
4.17 per cent. on capital invested in a wasting asset. 

I think it is a somewhat significant commentary on the operation 
of the existing taxation legislation that the amount available for 
distribution to shareholders of this Corporation is less than one-half 
of what was available in the years ended June 30, 1937 and 1938. 
The directors, however, do not allow this consideration to affect 
their policy of making the maximum effort to produce copper and 
cobalt which are so urgently needed in the national interest. 

The report was unanimously adopted, the dividends as recom- 
mended were approved and the conversion of the shares into 
stock was also approved. 


LONDON AND RHODESIAN MINING - 
AND LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of the London and Rhodesian 
Mining and Land Company, Limited, was held, on 18th instant, 
in London, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Elibank (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s statement circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: The net profit for the year is 
£55,715, compared with £67,391 in 1940, and stockholders have 
received a dividend of § per cent. This year the total of our 
investments taken at cost or under is £374,482. Last year the 
figure was £471,299. At June 30th last the market value of 
certain of our investments, together with others valued by. the 
directors, showed considerable appreciation. 

Stockholders received in January last an interim dividend of 
5 per cent. in respect of the year’s profits, but the question of 
paying a final dividend cannot be considered. The directors have 
again declared an interim dividend of § per cent. for the current 
year. All being well, profits during the current year should show 
some improvement, but I cannot make any forecast as to the 
payment of a final dividend. 

Having regard to the times in which we live, I believe stock- 
holders will be well satisfied with the company’s progress. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATIon 
LIMITED ; 


MR. J. R. GOVETT’S STATEMENT 


The twelfth annual general meeting of the Imperial Smelting 
Corporation Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, at 95, Gresham 
Street, London, E.C 2. 


The following statement by the chairman (Mr J. R. Govett) was 
circulated to the shareholders with the report and accounts:— 


In view of the fact that I am not able to give you the usyy 
detailed account of the corporation’s activities, and for the cop. 
venience of shareholders who are unable to attend the meeting, jt 
has been decided to circulate this statement with the report ang 
accounts in place of the speech which, under normal conditions, | 
would have made at the annual meeting. 


The annual meeting will therefore be of a formal nature only and 
confined to the passing of the report and accounts, and re-election 
of directors and auditors, but any shareholders who wish to lk 
present will be welcome. 


The corporation and its subsidiary and associated companies 
have been actively engaged during the period under review. 


The profits available for distribution have been reduced not only 
by the charge for taxation (which includes Excess Profits Tay) 
shown in the accounts, but also by war damage contributions and 
premiums and debenture redemption, all of which is inadmissible in 
computing the Group’s liability for Excess Profits Tax and Income- 
tax. The charge for Income-tax would have been greater but for 
tax recovered and tax reserves build up in past years. 


DIVIDEND 


The dividend on the ordinary shares recommended by the 
directors is 4 per cent. as against 3} per cent. in the previous year, 
when, however, the accumulated arrears of preference dividend 
were also paid off. After payment of this dividend there will be 
left a balance of £53,871 to be carried forward, as against £50,919, 
the amount brought forward from the previous year. 


Under existing conditions the results of the past year may be 
considered satisfactory. 


I would like to express our appreciation of the work of our joint 
managing diectors, and for the way in which they have carried the 
many increased responsibilities that have arisen. To Mr Stanley 
Robson, to Mr Donald Orr and to Mr F. A. Crew, and to all their 
staff, I must extend our thanks for the work that has been done, 
often under the most difficult conditions. 


Finally, I would like to record our gratitude to all our employees 
who have carried on their work in the face of great trials and 
difficulties. 


ee es - 


E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry and Company. 
Limited, was held, on 18th instant, in London. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt. DL (the chairman), said tha! 
last year he had said that it was useless to speculate about the 
trend of affairs in days of war but that he was confident of the 
economic future of South Africa. Since then that country had 
enjoyed much business activity and there had been a remarkable 
expansion in new industries, especially in the Union. The industrial 
activity had undoubtedly been stimulated by the war, with the 
consequent demand for a wide range of products, but there wert 
many opportunities in that great country for further enterprise 
and growth. When they came to consider the accounts 1 was 
evident that the company had shared in the prosperity. 

The year they were reviewing had been a prosperous one ; e 
sales had reached record figures and, although high selling price 
had to some extent influenced the total value of sales, they must 
attribute that fine achievement in the main to the judicious 
management in South Africa. The net profit was £42,501 
having regard to the prevailing war conditions, he felt there we 
every reason to consider the result very satisfactory. “ 
proposed to pay a dividend of 7} per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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December 20, 1941 


pICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES, LIMITED 
INCREASED DEMAND FOR LOUD SPEAKERS 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of Dictograph Telephones, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at Croydon. 

Mr Philip V. Summer (the chairman), who presided, said that 
for approximately two-thirds of the year under review conditions 
had created the most difficult trading period so far experienced, 

In view of losses through air raid damage, restrictions on the 
movements of employees due to black-out regulations, further 
recruitment of employees for HM Forces and interruption of 
production through air-raid alerts, the results could be regarded 
3s very satisfactory. 

The company was playing its part in the national effort, having 
regard to the importance of communication systems generally. 

Installations of loudspeakers for control of personnel during air 
nids, location of executives, and the broadcast to employees of 
musical and radio programmes had now become almost a standard 
feature of war-time factories; the demand for those installations 
had continued to increase rapidly. The company’s output was 
fully absorbed, and they had as much work on hand as its present 
personnel could undertake. The demand for these products to 
date had fully justified the directors’ opinion that an active market 
would continue after the war for that type of installation. 

He would again emphasise the valuable medium so created for 
approach by national leaders and qualified Government spokesmen 
not only to the workpeople at the benches and the machines, but 
also to the management of those establishments. 

It was gratifying to the directors to report a year of satisfactory 
progress on the part of Grampian Reproducers, Limited, and the 
subsidiary company had declared a dividend. 

The whole of the capital losses sustained by the company 
during the year had been written off rental installations account ; 
so far as such losses were the subject of war damage claims, they 
had been included under sundry debtors. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
dividend recommended was approved. 

















J. BROCKHOUSE AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


The forty-fourth general meeting of J. Brockhouse & Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at West Bromwich. 

Mr J. T. Brockhouse, JP (chairman and managing director), 
sid that for years they had been building up their resources and 
strengthening their company from every angle. They had thus 
been able to meet the exceptional wartime conditions when the 
emergency came. The finances were set on a strong and sound 
basis, their machinery and plant had been brought up to date for 
complete efficiency. Their factories were, very fortunately, well 
spread over Great Britain. ‘The greatest care had been taken in 
choosing the executive to run their various activities and the 
Stongest co-operation and encouragement was given to them by 
the Board. 

Their record for the past few years was really remarkable. On 
the consolidated profit and loss account their trading profit for 
1938 was £172,000, for 1939 £415,000, for 1940 £611,000 and for 
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the year under review £788,000. When one took into account the 
fact that profits on some contracts were more restricted than they 
had been—in many cases only 4 per cent. profit was possible—an 
idea was given of the rise in turnover those figures represented. 

They were planning for peace in all they did to-day. Buildings 
and plant had never been in better condition. Considering the 
expansion of the last few years, they were moderately rated on the 
balance sheet. They had a strong and energetic team of managers 
and it would be with the utmost confidence that they would face 
peace-time conditions when the opportunity arose. 

The amount available for distribution was £507,238. They 
recommended a final dividend of 124 per cent., making 20 per 
cent., less tax, for the year on the ordinary stock and shares, 
He felt confident that the shareholders would consider 20 per cent. 
a satisfactory dividend. When it was first fixed some years ago, 
the Board felt that it was a percentage which could be maintained, 
and, whilst it was impossible to prophesy, they trusted that it 
would never be necessary to reduce it. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


PRICES, TAILORS, LIMITED 


SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of Prices, Tailors, Limited, 
was held, on the 16th instant, at Leeds, Sir Henry Price (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s speech circulated 
with the report and accounts:—The trading profit and dividends 
received amount to £503,611 compared with £542,216 for the pre- 
vious year. The preference and preferred ordinary dividends have 
already been paid and £78,000, after deduction of tax, has been 
transferred to Prices Trust Company by way of dividend upon our 
ordinary share capital. 

The year under review has been one of constantly changing 
conditions. Up to the introduction of the purchase tax in October 
1940, the company had continued trading at pre-war standard 
prices plus 10 per cent. to cover increases in material and other 
costs. The introduction of the purchase tax necessitated further 
price changes, and later in the year we had the introduction of 
the Limitation of Supplies Order to disturb the normal flow of 
materials from our manufacturers, and this called for important 
deviations from our pre-war trading methods. The introduction of 
the coupon system on June I, 1941, imposed yet another restric- 
tion upon normal retail trade. 

It is clear, then, that throughout the year we have had te 
continue to adjust our policy to meet new conditions and restric- 
tions, and it is not surprising, therefore, that the trading profit 
shows a slight decrease as compared with last year. 

In normal times I could, with some confidence, give you an 
idea of future trading prospects, but I am sure you will agree that 
in these times it would be more than unwise to attempt to do so. 

So long as there are men, women and youths in civilian occupa- 
tions, civilian clothing will be needed and your company will con- 
tinue to supply these needs, maintaining, as far as conditions will 
allow, established high standards of materials and workmanship 
at the lowest possible prices. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend recommendations were approved. 


a 


Shorter Comments 
(Continued from page 760) 


— Midland Railway.—Rent to 


r preferred 
une 30th from BAGS and BA Western me 


September 30th $6,175 ($3,483). Federal 
tax provision $3,419 
$2,756 ($2,424), equal to $1.07 (90 cents) 
snare. 


($1,059). 


Oct. $2,053,953 ($1,434,450). The im- 
provement in gross earnings since June 
is due to the increased tariffs effective 
from June 15th. 


Mexican Railway—Profit for year end- 


Net profit 


ways £158,091 (£164,272). To ex- Pennsylvania Railroad. ($000s).—Gross ; 

er iene ta Marnsaent Geom cGe ing fe ae saerat? (7oe8gTT 

divid £92,970 (£96,000), preference net operating income $10,710 ($8,394); Sounie 8g deficit Ps 2 a7 ‘A772 G31 007) 

dividend £39,880 (£40,000). Ordinary nine months gross revenue $446,309 connie to £13,748 (£18,389), raising 
adva £15,035 (£20,000). Interest on ($347,190); net operating income $71,386 total debit forward to £1,685,567. 


re Nees from BAGS and BA Western 
365 (£10,400), NDC £2,746 (£3,000), 
© £1,562 (same). 


Marshall Field and Co. (Chi 
: \ cago) 
'$0008)—Nine months’ gross profit to 


($59,751). 


Mexican Light & Power Co. (Cana- 
dian $).—Net earnings for Oct. $316,236 
($134,896), aggregate net earnings Jan.- 


Canadian Breweries.—Three months’ 
profit to Oct. 31st after tax and all 
charges $189,130 ($178,926). Year to 
Oct. 31st, $570,570 ($526,445). 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended Dec. 13, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was {33,806,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £98,637,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £2,111,204,000 
against £1,818,361,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


wae ee ay aS ~~ Receipts into the ware 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Aprill, Aprill Week Week 


i 

Esti- 
Revenue | mate 
' 





to | to ended ended 
1941-42) Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
14, | 13, 14, 13, 
1940 | 1941 _ 1940 1941 
ORDINARY i | 
REVENUE . | 
Income Tax ... 756,000 170,666) 304,338) 3,682) 13 572 
SE sasdece 80,000 oy 20,615 1,270; 810 
Estate, etc. 
ae 82,000 54,258) 61,525 1,422) 941 
ee 14,000 9,378 8,793 ... | 230 
ee 210.000 15,247; 14,314 750) 240 
Drs estan 40,862, 161,785 2,390 4,520 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 329 247 BEE ése 
Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 311,307|571,617 9,533 20,313 
Customs ...... 310,700 214,358! 254,862 6,020 7,869 
_ 266,660 128,200| 227,600 2,100 2,000 
Total Customs & | 
Pe ienced 577,360 342,558) 482,462 8,120 9,869 
Motor Duties .. 39,000, 12,988) 12,401 ... | 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts)....... 3,300 10,200; 12,200, 900 950 
Crown Lands... 1,100 800 Sel we fone 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans 2,600) 970} 2,958 i 96 
Miscell. Receipts 20,000 21,159, 55,616 2,578 


Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 699,982 1137924 18,553 33,806 
Se_r-BALANCING paiva 


P.O. & Brdeastg. 99,346, 58,500) 67,200 1,500 1,400 


Total........ 1885706) 758,482 1205124 20 053 35,206 


Issues out of the 


Exchequer to meet 

payments 

| Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, April 1 | April 1] Week | Week 

11941-42 to to |ended | ended 

| Dec. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

14, | 13, | 14, | 13, 

ft 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 

ORDINARY | | 


EXPENDITURE i 
Int. and Man. of i 


Nat. Debt ... 255,000) 194,405 217,358) 3,130 3,037 
Payments to N 
Ireland ..... 9.200' 5,487) 5,246 
Other Cons. Fnd./ j 
BS < penan 7,800' 3,776) 4,145 
a | 272,000 203,668 226,749| 3,130 3,037 


Supply Services. 3934957/2307498 3015045) 77,000 95,600 


Total Ord. Exp. 4206957/2511166 3241794] 80,130 98,637 


_ 


Sevr-BaLawcinc! 
P.O. & Brdeastg.' 99,346; 58.500 67,200) 1,500 1,400 


Total......... 4063032569666 3308994] 81,630 100037 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£257,557 to £{2,525,372, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 


£66,424,564 to about £13,472 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


Se ES sikdgw nd cauebs éiveeénesane 170 
Angio-Turkish Armaments ............5........ 9 
i re Sas evsata casey ieee 1,541 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Facilities 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL eee 
—$——$—$———_——_—— TT 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
Aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to December 13, 1941, are : 
(£ thousands) 


a £ 
Ordinary Exp. .. 3,241,794 | Ord. Revenue... 1,137,924 
| Gross borr. 2,072,565 








Sinking fds. 7,334 
Net borrowing .. 2,065,231 
| Miscell. Receipts 
| ica é 38 538 
| Dec. in bal. .... 101 
3,241,794 | 3,241,794 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
‘ Ways and | | 
ory Means Trea- | 
. Advances sury | Total 
Date : is Bank | De- Float- 
Ten- Tap Public | _ of i Dent 
der | Depts. —- Banks | 
and 
1940 i 
Dec. 14 | 845-0) Not available | 
1941 
Sept. 6 | 970 0} Not available 
» 13 970-0) 99 - 
» 20 | 970-0) »» »» 
ao | a 2577 -2 246°5| 0-7 | 600-0 | 3424-4 
Oct. 4 970-0) Not available 
» 11 | 970-0 -» o 
» 18 | 970-0) 9 Pm 
» 25 | 975-0) 1558-9 241-8] ... | 662-5 
Nov. 1 | 975-0 Not available | 
” 8 975 -0} ” ” 
” 15 975-0 ” ” 
” 22 975 “0) ” ” 
» 29) 975-0! 1575-0 128-9| 26:2|723-0 | 3428-1 
Dec. 6 , 975-0) Not available 
» i3 | 9750 ‘~ °° 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average = 
Date of Rate allotted 
Tender ' Applied of — at 
Offered “PPC? allotted §=™C Min. 
for o Rate 
1940 | 2 d. 
~~ 65-0 144-0 65-0 | 20 1-25 33 
Aug. 29 75-0 | 152°3 75-0 | 20 3:17 38 
Sept. 5 75-0 148-6  75:0' 20 3-46 41 
i. 75-0 | 165-8 75-0 | 20 2-73 29 
” 19 | 75-0| 165-0 750/20 263; 26 
| 75-0 186 -5 75-0 | 19 10-65 37 
Cs, 3 75-0 | 159-4 75-0 | 20 0-47 35 
ne 75-0 | 161-5 75-0 | 20 0-37 352 
» ae 75-0 | 155-6 | 75-0 | 20 0-54! 35 
a oe 75-0 | 148-1 75-0 | 20 0°59; 38 
on 75-0 | 159-6 75-0 | 20 0-33 28 
Nov. 7 | 75-0| 168-3| 75-0/1911-90| 25 
» 14 | 75-0] 163-5 75-0 | 20 0-20 27 
” 21 | 75-0| 158-2 75-0| 20 0-35! 33 
= | 75°0 | 174-6 75-0 | 20 1-93; 23 
Dec. 5 75-0 | 172-1 75-0} 20 1-97! 23 
— 75-0 | 155-7 75-0 | 20 206| 29 


On December 12th applications at £99 15s. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 29 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£93 15s. ld. for bills to be paid for on Monday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on December 19th. For the week ending December 
20th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of {60 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(£ thousands) 


| 3° | 3% 24% 
Wee to ° - o ‘ 
ae N.S.C, ae —— a 
; | nds | nds 1949-5] 
a  Sicctessccs 4,592 | 2,430) 7,672§) 8,300 
eedschde« sik 4,190 | 2,965 | 8,.083§! 5.905 
TSS Cine tus 3,734 | 3,062 | 9,439§| 181327 
a Nceds ss 0% 7,807 | 3,336 | 11,438§) 14/185 
i sk sncene | 4,872 | 3,075 | 10,871§| 12,388 
as eaaca | 4,805 | 4,250 | 10,905§) 13,191 
ie cidseetl i 9,281§) 14,184 


Totals to date... .| 415,813* 372,359* 432302t§| 167,847$ 
 * 107 weeks. _ t 50 weeks. t 10 weeks. 
§ Including series “A” {148,988,386 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec .16th amounted to a total value of £42,024,072, 
Up to Nov. 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of {50,972,000 has been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 17, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... ll 018 tm 
| In Circln. ... 740,059,324 Other Govt. its 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 766 879.9% 
partment... 40,182,251 Other Secs. .. 2/093 445 
Silver Coin... —  })'516 
Amt. of Fid, a 
Issue .. 780,000 
Gold Coin & — 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
BES iwcenes 241,515 
780,241,575 780,241,515 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ { 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. .. 135,657.44 
Ses 3,255,776 Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*, 10,740,659 Discounts & 
—---— Advances... 3,644 
Other Deps. : Seeurshies 23,170,180 
Bankers..... 121,160,738 ——— 
Other Accts... 53,608,184 26,814,532 
—_——— Notes -» ++ 40,182.25) 
174,768,922 Gold & Silver 
| Coin ; 663,7% 
Fe 203,318,357 | 203,318,35) 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
({ thousands) 


Compared with 
Amt. | 


Both Departments Dec. 17, 
1941 Last Last 
| Week | Ve t 
} 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... | 740,059 4+ 13,467 + 12666 
Deposits : Public ......... | 10,741 + 2,975— 128 
NED cs ccets 121,161 7,883 — 6 
Others. ... 53,608 2,156+ 
Total outside liabilities ....| 925,569 4+ 6,403 +1165) 
Capital and rest ...,...... 17,809 22 x 
CoMBINED ASSETS - a 
Govt. debt and securities ..| 913,553 + 6 806 11808 
Discounts and advances ...| 3,644 473 165 
Other securities. .......... 25,264 4 273+ 
Silver coin in issue dept. . ‘| 12 6+ ° 
Coin and gold bullion ..... | 905 174 36 
RESERVES |— ; 
Res. of notes and coin in ; a 
banking department ....| 40,846, 13,641 + 22,008 
“* Proportion ” (reserve to 
outside liabilities in | : ie 
banking dept.) ......... 22 -0%)—- 6 2% / 
' 


GOMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 








1940 | 1941 
_} 
18 3 10 ‘ 
Issue Dept. : | ’ ae eine 
Notes in circulation ....| 613-2) 716-8 726° mM 
Notes in banking depart- crs) at 
DER ccagsuxsagaesne | 37-1) 63-4 53% 
Government debt and | o77.9 7114 
SOOUTEEINS. . 0. ccc ccee 626 -3) 777 ie 1} 2 
Other securities ....... } 3-7) 22 5 04 
a ee oa ; 7 0-2 02 
Gold, valued at s. per 2 “1016 
MGR L Ainccus PO” 168 +00) 168 -00 168 “00,168 # 
Deposits : | 7.) 107 
Pi vsiiwedreoeecdaas | 12 0} 76 ‘ann 1 1212 
Bankers’ ............. | 129-3) 16's 129 334 
QUREES nc cccccccecees , Oy oon fl 105% 
SEE is akin a ddan nd eeee 194-0, 199-9 192° 1 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 1357 
Government ........++ | 169-1) 126-9 "4 34 
Discount, etc. .......-- 3-8 :% 02.9 23? 
ada tte own an'ests 00 | 20°8) 2 S 155-9 163% 
MOD ixuvyctbayodianss | 193-7 oo 54 <5) 404 
Bankin,; depart. res. ..... 18-0 6 : 0% ; 
% > 2.9) 93° 
“ Proportion” ........+: a3 as OS: 
ee 








~ + capital 
* Government debt is £11,015.109 : ios 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £730 
to £780 millions on December 3, 1941. 





TE.— 
- red 
Norway, | 
Netherlan 
France, of 
of Oct. 5t 
of Nov. 4 
Beyet, of 
Bulgaria, 
sweden, ¢ 
of Nov. 2 
Zealand, 
Reserve F 
Settleme! 
of Dec. 1 


AUST 


Gold and I 
Other coin 
Call mone’ 
Secrts. ali 
Discounts 

Li 
Notes isstit 
Deposits, ¢ 


s0UTI 


Gold coin 
Bills discc 
Invest. an 

Li 
Notes in « 
Deposits : 


Reserve 1 


The fe 
Dec. 13 


$ (4-86 
17 30-4 
16 959-1 
7-56-62 
transfers 
mail tra 

















1941 


ND 


£ 
11,015,109 
766,879.90 


2,093,459 
11,519 


780,000 009 


241,515 


180,241,915 
T 


135,657 4 


3644.46 
23,170 18 
26,814.58 
40,182.25) 


663,7% 


203,318,357 
Comms- 


ounts 


7 + 126864 
5— 1,20 
3— 61 


3 + 118437 
6 + 11809 
3 165 
3+ 16 
5 
4 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


OTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
Nov pred in “The Economist"’ of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 
forway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark, of Apr. 27th ; 
No jands, of May 11th ; Belgium, of May 18th ; 




















Million paper pesos 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengu 























Nether! 
, of June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, Oct. | Ang. | Sept. | Sept. 
—. 5th; Estonia, of Oct. 26th ; Mellie Iran, eee 1, | 31. 1 15, 
of Nov. 23rd ; Leanne < ag ae 1940 ; Pra ree PP es Steet Seneen 3 1940 | 194) | 1941 | 1942 
Reypt, of May 10th ; : ugosiavia, : June 7th ; 31. | "> 71 = | 3 t. Gold coin and bullion... .. 124-1; 124-1) 124-1) 124-1 
pulgaria, of Aug. 9th ; conan of Aug. 23rd ; 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 2 1, Foreign exchange ........ 41-5} 20-5) 20-7} 20-9 
sweden, of Sept, 9 ee ee, ASSETS | 1941 Inl. bills, wts., and secs. ..| 780 °1)1026 -7| 994-6) 980 2 
of Nov. 29th; # sbar nk , Gold at home......... | ol Advances to Treasury..... 503-1) 802-8, 802-3) 802- 
Zealand, of Dec. Si =: ~~ awa Other gold and for. exch. ..| hie Ms Me MO | z _nanenne | 
Reserve Reporting en [= io Non-int. Govt. bonds... 119) 119 «119' «119 | Notes in circulation....... }1320 -6|/1911 -9:1887 _— 0 
: ents a 5. on » WN e eco : Sig - } ‘ 4} “V . 
Selene al | Treasury bonds 02212) | 394, 50898 | Sight liabilities ..+.| 178-5} 326 -4| 313-1! 344-3 
| 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | Liaptittes | | Dia BANK OF JAPAN 
BANK—Million £A’s Notes in circulation.......| 1,164; 1,251) 1.249) 1,260 Million yen 
) Deposits : Government .... 148, 176} 162; 137 
: . / aS | 394) 528 | 526) 545 ; Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
yoy = = ry Certs. of participation. .... } 185) 31) 30) 30 12, 6, 4, 11, 
ieee 1940 1941 194) | 1941 Reserve ratio ............ 178 -1%|75 -9% 75 -8°|75 9% : __ ASSETS — 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 
Geld and Fnglish ster. .... 16 -08) 18-96 18-96) 18-96 | | CREP RE See. a ee 
Other coin, b poo eg 6-38 as ai 5 al s . Foreign exch. fund ....... | 300-0} 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 
Call mone 4 _ - bills. ao 95 -58| 69-24) 68-68 57-79 Discounts and advances...| 795 5) 539 6) 533 -6| 542-5 
a. sein | ae 20-20) 20-25! 20-2 Government bonds ....... |2672 -3|4345 -4/4223 -9)4107 -4 
Discounts anc ey GS... 9) 20°20 BANK OF PORTUGAL Agencies accounts ........ 278 -7| 282 -6| 294-9) 288-3 
. — | LIABILITIES { 
Notes issued ceoeeceses 61 *62) 72 61) 73-11 73-61 Not caw { | 44 -514393 «314455 -414329-5 
Deposits, tC. 6... seeeeees 119 -28)114 69)116 -38,114 -40 | Million escudos Sasedins Gewenmnaid... a6 -9}1038 -4| 943-8} 991-8 
. ae 95 -4| 305 -8| 307 -5| 290-8 
| l 
s0UTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK | Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
Million £’s | 28. | 13° | 20° | 27, CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
, : : beeen | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Million Turkish pounds 
Iw ‘ 
Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. RN ie ancien, ae } 92] -61290 -7/1290 711299 -8 Sept. ; Aug. ; Aug. | Sept. 
8, 24, 3i, ¥. Balances abroad ......... | 648 -7/1518 -2 1516 -8)1502 -8 14, | 9, 23, 13, 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 194] DSCOURES «0. ooo ccccece 470 -6| 345-6) 342-4) 340-6 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold coin and bullion..... 40 -44' 50-81 51-26 52 -22 ENN o4-00s's ceebanexe 278 -4) 329-4) 329-4) 329-4 ea cinlkta olan «cede 108-5) 117-7} 116-7) 115-7 
Bills discounted. ......... 0-80) 11-71) 11-69) 11-61 Clearing and other exch. ..| 20-5) 46 -8| 46-7| 46-4 
Invest. and other assets. ..| 32-87) 40 “91| 41-51) 41-39 | a Treasury bonds .......... | 139 4) 137-1) 137-1) 137-1 
LIABILITIES | : Commercial bills ......... | 258-5) 273-2) 272-2) 260-3 
Notes in circulation....... 22-25 24-75) 28-15) 26-69 Notes in circulation....... 12678 -5|3313 -9\33 -135'3358 -0 oS See Aes 55-8} 53-8) 53-8) 53-7 
Deposits : Government . . . 2-78) 20-27) 21-65) 22-38 Deposits: Government...| 322-3) 528-6) 535-5) 451-2 I acnhnannéeus's 56 -7| 172-7) 170-6) 173-8 
Bankers’ ...... 39°21) 47 "93, 43-58) 45-12 Bankers’ ...... | 502 -9)1701 -3,1765 -9|1803 -2 LIABILITIES 
eee 5°53 6 -42) 6-62) 6-91 oo ere 128 -8 212 -0| 212-3) 267-1 Notes in circulation....... 364-9) 509-1) 498-1) 498-1 
Reervbendlo ......ecessiees 57 -99%|51 89/51 6% |51-7% Foreign commitments... .. | 256-8) 247-4) 246 6| 240-2 EN hc data dheek’s | 147-0] 157-3) 163-5) 148-2 
| Clearing and other exch. | 28-41 30-01 31-0) 29-5 





MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 


the following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Dec. 13th and Dec. 19th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada. 
§ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 +224) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-45) 
16-95J-17-13; mail transfers 16-95g-17-15. Duteh East Indies. Florin (12-11) 
156-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Duteh West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
ransiers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 
mail transfers 4-02-04. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Main. Peseta (25-994) 40-50 (Official rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). 


Turkey. 
Piastres (110) 520. Otely. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates 


The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 13th and Dec. 19th. 


Ecypt. Piastres (974) 979-G. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-18. 
Neagkong. 143-15)d. per $. Singapore. $ (28d. er $) 284-4. Belgian 


Francs 176}-g. Chinese National $. 3}d. (sellers only). Bangkok. Baht. 1s. 10jd. 
(sellers only), 


ame ACCOUNTS are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and 
‘guay, for which mo rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for eme month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
t centpm.-par. Ganada. jcentpm.-par. Switzerland. 5cents pm.-par. 
5 ore pm.-par, Outch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 





MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 13th and Dec. 19th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
» 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, ly-lw% ; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Bills : 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 
Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at 
o; at notice £%. 


| 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 
ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. d. d. 
2) ee 234 234 eee 238 234 
a) Tecan 234 234 — rer 234 233 
lee Raa 234 234 


,PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Ageregate 





Week | 




















Week Aggregate | 
ended January 1 to ended | January 1 to 
Dec. | Dec. Dec. Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec. Dec. 
14, 13, 14, 13, | 14, 13, 14, 13, 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 1941 ' 1940 | 1941 
l | e 
Working 
days :— 6 6 295 297 \Newcastle..| 1,008) 1,443) 61,722) 65,911 
Birmingham) 1,836; 2,103) 107,056) 111,913 Nottingham 356 377} 20,833) 21,806 
Bradford...| 3,202) 1,815} 91,360) 106,556 Sheffield ... 559 527) 33,159) 34,906 
Bristol... .. 1,516| 2,329} 90,517] 99,838 ——|__}| | _ 
ics encKe 650 709, 35.940) 32,41410 Towns ..| 25,694) 25,210) 1308592) 1359151 
Leicester. . . 799| 852) 37,406) 40,427 ete Pe 
Liverpool ..| 4,984) 4,579 273,636! 270,674 Dublin® ...| 6,615! 11,428) 296,058) 301,555 





| OE an 4,681 


ee ae 


+ Clearing began May 34, 1940. 


Mauchester. — — ae 574,706 South’tonf . 


* Dec. 7, 1940, and Dec. 6, 1941. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








j i ) ; 
Dec. 15 Dec. 16 | Dec. 17 


New VYerk on | Dec. 11 | Dec. 12 | Dec. 13 








1941 1941 | 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Ren iene ik kode weer y 403? 4033 4033 | 403% 4033 403} 
DO ia caw da Capt waedeeus 2-31 2-33 2°33 | n.q. n.q. n.q. 
Montreal, Can. $.......... 88-310 | 88-310 | 88-810 | 87-930 87-750 87-310 
Zurich (Commercial fBills). .| 23-35 23°35 23°35 | 23-35 | 23°35 | 23-35 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate). ..| 24-00% | 24-00* | 24-00* | 23-95* | 23-95* | 23-959 
GEE, SE oc etcasnsess 5-14 5-14 5-14 5-14 5-14 5-14 








* Official rate 29-78, 
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7 WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 



































Dec 


a = 0 
Net | Available Appropriation , 


Preceding Year 





















































Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit | for | 4 24tee 
Company Ending Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- met | et | | To Free | + in | Totar | ~ ~_— a 
| Interest | tion Div. Div. i Rate | Reserves! Carry | Profit | pai, | Ord 
Forward | oat | Dh, Year | 
~~ ”T"t__ i fF... é Bi le aa £ an | REG High | 
Ansell’s Brewery Limited .......... | Sept. 30 | 940,618 70,0002 393,867 | 644,543 || it 500 | 350,000 | iit 25,000 | + {367 | 834,253 38,750 | 3 1} = 
Associated British Maltsters........ | Aug. 31 | 168,596 | 11,010 51,398 95,029 || 34,688 | 15,000 10 + | + 2,720 |} 150,996 | “70'g39 | Mn 
Fremlin’s Limited................. | Sept. 30 | 132,144 | 30,000 59,012 95,809 || 26,250 | 31/500] 9 w» | + 1,262 99,243 | §2'409 | > 1" 
Holt Brewery Co. .............-+.. Sept. 30 189,293 | 19,868 86,303 | 129,313 || 23,493 62,810 | 10.83 fe ao 156,482 | 5433) | 5.4 Ml | 
Newcastle Breweries Limited ....... Oct. 31} 337,950} ... | 103,637 | 214,873 || 12,000 66,000 | 268} 20,000 | + 5,637 |) 297,171 | 11337) 1 rH 
Simonds (H. & G.) Limited......... | Sept. 30 | 1,283,736 | 175,404 | 173.802 | 277.868 || 32,250 72,000 | 18 65,414 | + 4,138 || 1,153,996 | 187/019 | ry 00h | 
Walker (Peter), Warrington, &e. .. 2! | Sept. 30 | "560,829 | ss 508,597 | 746,521 |/ 125,000 | 320,000 | 21-3} 60,000 | + 3,597 || ‘559,035 | 472,069 | 213 103 
ubber | j } | 1038 
Elmhurst (Ceylon)................. | June 30 8,926 | 758 | 3,947 10,489 ||... 3,521 | 10 + 426} 10,454/ asp } 
Hevea ( Toho) " A LOLS: — 30; 23,492 1,000 | 7,787 10,319 || 334 | 7,233 64 + (220) 16,100;  7'o79| ti e 
OS RES ee ee June 30 | 80,102 10,000 20,672 | 16,310 6,750 5,000 5 + 8,922 61,974 |Dr. 9,475 | Nj 98 
SO eer | June 30 3,471 at 2,334 | 5,336 | | 2,231 A + 103 3,626 | 2,552 y 99 
EE ..cvivdnchewdivosbs | June 30 85,635 | : | 33,471 | 36,461 || | 22,500 5¢ | 10,000; + 971 62,288 | 23,170! & 114 
Oe ee | June 30 | 9,792 ; 6,346 9,189 || 6,845 | 124 be ~ 499 9,950 7,381) 4 102 
Mergui Crown .................... ; June 30 25,554) | 1,783 | 7,759 | | 1618| 5 | + 165) 24,916 | 8259) 102 
tp a a aL RE ars | June 30 22,508; . 5,816 7,442 | 6,000 | 10 on — 184 13,618} = 6,751 | 3 1008 
paoty SRS Aisboncetannste une 30 24,643 4,356 | 4.976 | 4,500 9t _ | ~ = — 8,181 | “y 
Senget Kari (amaiza).. 2002000201 | Jue 30] eens | "se | 3008 | 4,zas | ios) iy) |S) ames | ot) I 
i cc. ckacksbhsnecnesd June 30 | 24,178 si 7,032 9,657 |) | 7,000 | 10 eae + 32 | 17,857 8,692 | 101 
ST idl sd coccnduenibe’ June 30 | ,460 404 3,298 6,372 || | 3,830) 5 a — 632 | 5,391 | 3,669 | 103 
IN cobs vccassccsavece June 30 | 59,528; ... 18,212 | 22,145 | 16,667 S4t} = 3,000 | — 1,455 | 53,174 19 1198 | y 4 
Other mpanies i} 
Aerated Bread — eer de | Sept. 27 | 265,937 | 100,000 | (d)1,007 57,216 i as oe _ + 1,007 |} 58,880} 16,726 | Na 101 
Army & Navy Investment.......... | Nov. 30 356 | | 22,558 | 57,073 9,225 10,250 10 3,000 | + 83 |) 39,955 27,522 | 10 7g 
Arniston Coal Co. ...........-.... | Sept. 30 15,507 | ... | 12,988 | 34,105 755 12,188 | Tt]... + 45 | 40,412 | 22,826) Im 91} 
Atlas Steel Foundry............... | Sept. 30 99,381 | 5,000 | 24,232) 28,530 ||__.. 23,906 | 42 ne + 326 || 98,789 | 31.107 | ¢ 
Barton Transport Limited.......... Sept. 30 | 156,757 27,381! 37,826) 39,745 8,400 | 20,000! 20 5,000 | + 4,426 124,980 38,028 | } 107%} | 
Blackpool Tower Co. ........... vied Oct. 31 | 79,307 | 25,000}  37,380| 75,484 || 1,200!  41,250/| 20 a — 5,070 || 71,308 | 43,208 | 1) 1054 | 
Blackpool Winter Gardens ......... | Oct. 31 | 42,844 | 25,000) 12,554| 21,096 |) ... | 10,500/ 20 ie + 2,054 |} 46,201 | = 12,440! 5 1103 | 
Bowmaker Limited................ | Oct. 31} 78.418 1,441 | 25,824 | 50,640 || 32,500/ se... ee | — 6,676 || 84,326 | tet | 
Bristol Industries Limited.......... } Oct. 31 | = 71,427 | 5,178 | 36,639 41,669 || 12,434 17,000 | 10 | 5,000 | + 2,205 35,876 | 29,595) 10 116} 
British Benzol & Coal.............. | Oct. 31 99,327 | 15, 497 | 11,836 | 30,313 ||... 9,375 | 15 5,000 | — 2,539 | 85,645 | 17,373! 1s 5 
British Homophone Co. ............ | Mar. 31 10,839 | 6,723 | 14,820 || 2,989 uae oe ae + 3,734 8,430 | 4,495 | Nil 4 
British Overseas Stores ............ {une 30 44,371 ii. ae 46,483 ||... age? We aa ie | + 32,580 36,812 2,073 | § 14 | 
Bucknall (Henry) & Sons........... | May 31 61,403 4,322 | 28,349 30,781 || 27,000 ns os . + 1,349 32,028 | 17,294) Ni 
Burtol Cleaners Limited............ | Sept. 30 15,124, 2,888 8.011 | 10,465 || ... | 2,083 8 | 1,000| + 4,928 7,592 1679) 4 92 
Card Clothing & Belting............ Sept. 30 | 153,752 | 8176 | 46,508) 65210 7,861 | 25,355 | 12 10,000 | + 3,292 || 164493 | 56.307 4 5 
Carreras Limited.................. | Oct. 31 | 2,216,078 | 60,263 587,145 | 863,592 || 32,500! 519,924 | 27 soo | + 34,721 |} 2,205,693 | (¢)581,058 23 
Cleveland Bridge & Engineering... . . | Sept. 30 | 34,405 4,863 | 18,890 22,683 || 1,232 13,153 | t+} 2,000 | + 2,415 | 33,605 | 17,010| i 
Crystalate Limited ................ | Sept. 30 24,766 2,333 17,148 | 16,03€ || 6, vs | noe | ee |  ADDOS 13,157) 4088 | 
Fletcher & Cartwrights.......... ae July 31 | 170,000 we 29,559 61,711 ||... 22,500 | 7) .. | + 7,059) 154,967) 26,660) ¢ 25 
Gascoignes (Reading).............. | Oct. 31 | 19,442 pb. 20 7,242 | 17,458 || we 5,625 | 15 - | + 1,617 |} 22,528 6,580 | 14 65 
General Billposting Co. ............ | Sept. 30 2,286 i EE ee kee Boao .. | — 3,478 10,590 | 1,936 | Wi 69 
General Cable Manufacturing ....... | Sept. 30 112,279 | 2,902 | 23,539 | 25,551 || 4,500) 11,250) 15 | 7,000) + 789 61,007 | 19,900| 15 51 
Guy Motors Limited............... | June 30 | 110,986 | 66,8830) 24,909 | 31,289 || 363 | 14,873) 15 | 10,000 | — 327 98,941; 1,870) 15 hrc 
Heenan & Froude................. | Aug. 31} 73,902)... 23,741 | 34,506 |)... | 17,719) 15 | 5.000} + 1,022 |} 63,929 | 20,406 | 15 Year 
Heinemann Holdings Limited... .. . . | Nov. 30} 11,172 | | 9.880 14, | 4,348 3,750 | 10 | + 1,782 | 7,453 | 5,678 | Ni Jan. 1 to 
NE era cacedecsves | Oct. 31 | 1347831 | 102,689 | 120,655 || 38,900| 51678; 9 | + 22,111 || 132,996 | 84,784) 4 High } 
Illingworth, Morris & Co... 2.1... | Sept. 30; 120,511; ... | 53,418 | 132,535 |} 47,025) |. | | + 6,395 |] 105,355 | 46,385 | Ni 
ete Smelting Corporation... ... | June 30, 298,842, ... | 238,988 | 289,907 || 134,538 | 101,498! 4 | + 2,952 280,640 268,465 | 
& Sons, Bootmakers..... | Sept. 30 4,957 | 1,723 2,051) 3,128 || 2048)| ~~... aor + 3} 7,282 | 5,581 | 4 it 
pom dny toda ththidhedsss | June 30} 138,480!) .. 111,480 | 213,502 |/ 10,312) 84,375 | 15 | + 16,793 || 123,889 | 120,662 | 1s 
Lioyd’s Packing Warehouses........ Sept.30 | 181,610|  ... 35,801 96,865 ; 11,980) 17,277) 5 | + 6,544 i 175,268 | 50,425, 5 wot 
London Scottish American Trust.... | Oct. 31 | 100,041 | | 63,021 | 153,931 22,500 | 40,000 s |} + 521 || 101,766 | 62,474) 8 ; 
New Zealand Loan & Mercantile.... | June 30 | 519,759/ ... | 88,959 | 157,248 \ 50,000; ... | ... + 38,959 || 546,149 | 109,136) 3 9 
P. & O. Steam Navigation.......... | Sept. 30 | 2,421,821 | 980,214 | 532,287 | 705,785 || 152,000) 367,400; 8 | + 12,887 || 2,976,520 | 505,936, 1 52k 
Rayne (H. & M.).................. | Aug. 20} 19,054; ... | 15,853) 42,696/' ... 13,750 | 10 | + 2,103 9,781 8304 | 10 ist 
Rossleigh Limited ............. -... | Sept. 30 | 18,017 | 3,763 3,692 63,201 || 150 3,000} 5 | + S42 20,407 | 3,258) 5 
Scottish Investment Trust.......... | Nov. 5| 154,067 |} 2. =| = 45,504 | = 82,475 || 34,312 5,084) 4 | + 6,108 |} 162,822} 55,578 4 68h 
Second Anglo-Celtic Trust..." . | | Nov. 1] 35,106) -.. | 1,820 | 31,666 || 965 | 2,625 | 2 = | + 1,232 || 36,290) 14122) 4 : 
Second City &c. Investment Trust... | Sept. 30 38,389 ~ | a _ 34,979 || inh 27,782 2 ene + 840 i 42,440 31,590 | ' ; 
Stewarts and Lioyds (of S. Africa)... | June 30 | 334,012 | 46,591 350,898 || 35,500 82,000 | 20 | 155,000] — 5,587 || 343,061 | 145,513 s 
cn thnks hadadensis | Sept. 27 | 1,193,024)... 1, 17" s18 1,089,014 || 71,500} 945,000] 134; ... + 1,018 1,133,312 | 1,032, ls 14 
Tecalemit Limited................. | July 31} 463,591 | 37,210 35,454 46,562 ||... 30,847 | 18 | ; + 4,607 || eee | 32, 510 | ; 1 
Telephone Properties .............. | Dec. 31} 129,384) 2). |r. 15,495 21,503 || 13,272 . i: | = 28,697 |} 102.742 | 37, 7,169 ' i 
Waterlow & Sons.................. | Sept. 30 | 148,364 | 59,564 76,505 | 116,156 || 56,700 17,250 | 24 | 10,000 | — 7,445 |! 242,109 | me 564 | 13 
3 Companies not shown above... .. Iwo. cy 1,655,872 93.629 | 534,933 32,420 || 93,504 | 156,524 | | 31,169 |+ 253,736 1,645,447 | 693,564) ... a 
otals (£000's) : \No. of Cos. i} | | 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 13, 1941......... | 1,930 | 372,926 | 29,939 168,627 | 263,123 ! 39,999 | 103, 392 | .. | 16,824 | + 8,412 | 359,837 | 190, ool (et 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 20, 1941 ......... | 2,017 | 389,032 | 31,837 | 474,456 | 270,954 || 41,211 | _ 107,12 126 |... | 17,257 | + 8,862 || 375,381 | 196,01 = | 
+ Free of Income Tax. (a) Properties Reserve. (6) Includes £5,000 Reserve for Deferred Repairs. oh 
(d) Excludes £34,000 War Damage Contribution. (e) Net Prost £1,030,317 less £449,259 for tax at 8s. 6d. in the {. ny 
4 
8 
8 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS sh 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating ws 
interim dividend. a 
al ; 1/9 
| *Int. *Int. | | *Int. | Pay- | Prev 
| Pay- | Prev. | Pay- | Prev. T , iy 
y | or | Total ; Company or | Total f | es Com or Total | , Yeat 
Company + Final able | Year _ + Final able Year pany t Final able i 
~ BANKS % | % i % INDUSTRIALS ro) % | % %,| % | 4 v 
Barclays Bank . C. &0,| Sat ‘64 | | “Ba Alvis Limited............ oa 5 | 5 International Tea Stores...| “$*{ .. | | 3 : 
Canadian Bk. of Commerce) 2 | ... | | 2 Antigua Sugar........... + ven 6 5 McCarthy Rodway . of Sil G@ i 
RAILWAYS : IF 6 ve Aircraft 1 ss i. Pe ey fea Collieries p.m “4 = he 
& North Western. . Ot 18 eb 2 Bluemel Brothers ........ t 0 iver i wsawd 3 ; oe | 
& Kumaon....| 13¢ | 21 [Feb 2/ 16 Brickwood & Co. ........ 8+ ll ave 12 Pretoria Portland Cement.| 15* | es oe | s 
TEA AND RUBBER Charterhouse Investment. . | oan 3 ose 3 Raleigh Cycle Holdings ...|_ 15t wie 1s 
British Darjeeling Tea Pi as | 2° Elder Dempster Holdings...) 3* | ... |Jan 15) 3* Rover Co, . 40.4.4. sees w | |» | 
Malaya General.......... 10¢ | 20 | ... 214 English Clays, &c. ....... he 1 “= i Turner & Newall. .... 831) ou 1 | a9 166 
MINING Hawker Siddeley Aircraft..| 17}t| 324 “ 10} 32 Universal Grinding Wheel.|  ... 310 = 18] 
Jos Tin (Nigeria)......... } 15 | _1s Henekeys Limited ....... +} 15 |... | 5 Wellworthy Piston Rings. | 10+ | 15 154 
¢ Free of Income Tax. \ 
56/3 
61/~ 
OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 1 
> as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 4 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross sl a (Table excludes c certain open and closed trusts ich 8/- 
< : for Week Receipts {| Dec. 16, 142 6 
Name Pe SID | nsncniiiy ciesiabaaia ms Name | Dec 16, 1941 || Name pee. 16, 1941|| Name = w- 
Be 
141 | +or— | 1941 | + or — ante — | gi0-100 us 
ols : iil accel Second Brit..| 21/9-22/9 ||National D. .| 11/0-12/0_||Key. = h 12/6-148 33/9 
| Limtd. Inv. .| 14/14-16/1)xd)|Century..... | 11/9-12/9 ||Br. Ind. t+) iy a9 87 
B.A. and Pacific...) 23 Dec. 6 $1,380,000 |+ 52,000 | 29,795,000 |+ 3,525,000 | New British - ‘Scottish... |: | 10/7}-11/7pxd |Elec. Inds. .-) 0 3119 226 
B.A. Gt. Southern. » 13 | 32,533,000 |+ 396,000 52,450,000 |+ 6,141,000 | Inv. Trust. . 9/9-10/9° \Univ. 2nd. . |e -13/10} |Met. & Min. «| 16 160 24/4 
B.A. Western...,... 24», 13 | | $870,000 |+ 39,000 | 19,963,000 |+ 3,850,000 | Bk.-Insur....| 14/9-16/3* |\Inv. Flex. . | 9-10/9  |\Cum. Inv. 6/0-7/0 as 
we » 14 | $4,767,000 |+ 1,031,000 209,672,000 +47,649,000 | Insurance ...| 15/3-16/9* |\Inv. Gen. 137 -14/14_||Producers .. 56-65 
—— a » 13 $1,465,000 + 68,700 | 42,582,550 |+ 9,263,050 | Bank....... 15/3-16/9* \Key. Flex. ..| 11/6-12/6 ||Dom. and .. 7/0+ 
San Paulo (Brazil)...| 49, 7 £35,937 — 2,606 | 1,801,163 + " 20,490 | Scotbits..... 11/3-12/3* jiKey.Con...:| _10/6-11/6 _||Orthodox ...|_""— 


° | Free of commission and stamp duty. + Bid and offered. 

















& Year 
ee Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redempt 
" id Baca oe ption for fixed interest stocks and for changes it in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
oft | Pt Prices, Year 1941 || Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, | a ro 
Dh, Year 1940 Jan. 1 to Dec. 16|| Name of Security | Dec. | Dec.’ | Dec. Year 1941 | Last two | ‘Price, { Price, | Yield, 
TB ngs [tow || High | Low | I Ska | Bs, | aly Pam te Deze] Diveote || Name of Security | ae | oe 
| : — - ne | 9, , . 
2750 | ti | ee | 1941 || High | Low | (a)_(6) (¢) | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
"aq | ritish Funds ; ‘0 iron, Coal, &c.—cont. || sage ws 
2,409 | % 68 825 16} |'Consols 24%........... 82 P- £ s. d. || 27/10$) 21/- 15 b ta | seaeense Ord. 10/- pane 26/9 26/9 ‘ % < 
331 | 5 03 13h 110 |\Consols 4% 2/3 1 2/179 | wy | Q 
337) | ‘Q ui | 1 8 riceaate | 4 * (after 1957).|| 112 113 3 8 6f 25,6 18/6 46 lia | Powell Duffryn Ord. £1..)} 17/3 16/3 |615 3 
oe | aM ae = av. 2% 1 943-45...... 99 993 |2 1 0 || 49/43] 4 6 6 ¢| 6 a|'South Durham Ord. fi..| 25/-xd| 25/- | 416 0 
2069 l 1005 | s in 1 Conv. 24% 1944-49..... 100 1008 |210 o|| 48/1 ae t2}a| +4 b||Staveley Coal Ord. £ 45/- 44/44 | 218 6f 
069 | 21,3 103 108 304 Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 102 102 212 6 || 36/3 1/3 12$¢| 12} ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds /1.. 46/3 46/3 § 6 Oo 
4,552 1034 04 108 im Conv. 3486, fetes 1961). .|| 106 106% |3 5 Of 24/3 28/- 6 6| 4 a@||Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...|| 36/- 35/- 1514 0 
7079 | Uy 112 | 107 : tk Conv. 944-64...... 105 105 |3 2 6 || 18/3 19/9 24a} 56/1] United Steel Ord. £1....|| 23/6 23/6 |616 O 
475 i! x - B- s Funding % oo: 95 943 (216 9 / 14/3 6 | 4 a|| Vickers Ord. 10/-....... | 17/9 17/- | 517 0 
319 | Nil nding 99 at Textiles 
2882 4 9 95 || 101 98 Funding 3% 1959-69... | an 1004 : 7 : s/s 2/9 Nile| Nile || Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 . | 8/6 8/- Nil 
ro) g 4 | 1058 |) 116 111 Funding 4% 1960-90... .|| laf 1144 | 219 0 sas" 3/- Nilc| Nil || British Celanese Ord. 10/-), 59 6/- Nil 
£259) 14 102 | 98% |) 10lf% | 100 ||Nat. Def. 24% » 1944-48. .|) 101 1003 |2 6 3k| 369 27/6 i 3} a || Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 38/- | 37/3 |5 7 6 
289) 02 | 954 || 102 | 100 ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. .-| 10lxd | 100} | 218 6 || 296 229 51] 2).@ |, Courtaulds Ord. £1 349 | 34/- | 414 0 
5 11 | W 100 | 100 100 994% || War Bonds 24° % 1945-47! 1004 100} |2 9 3 246 33/9 lhe : .) || English Sewing Ctn. fi.. | 29/44 | 28/99 |5 4 0 
"678 a ike a 100 100 War Bonds 24° > 1946~48) 100 29 3il 531 15/- Tec ¢ || Lanes. Cotton Corp. £1..}; 23/9 | 93/- 610 4 
5 783 | : “i ig “ i ao _ 3% 1995-65) 1004 100 {217 0 (1h | 45/- T8$c 'S c _— & Baldwins ‘A .. 1) 48/14 47/6 | 2 2 OF 
ee | | ictory Bonds 4%...... 7 ectrical M f; | 
ten | u 101 98 10h 100 War Loan 3% 1985-59 oe ef 3 . : oe 38/3 10 ¢} 10 c|! Associated Electrical 43/9 43/9 4h 3 
796 | | 1034 | 935§ |) 106 102 ## War Loan 3$% aft. ues. 104 1048 136 6 a 78/9 15 6| 5 a|\British Insulated Ord. £1)| 90/- | 90/- |4 8 0 
196 | y 83h | 80 96 89} ||Local Loans 3%........ of 1303 6f| 75/- | 58/3 || 10 6) 5 a ||Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 73/9 | 339 |433 3 
726 | 4 85 99 93; Redemption 3% iste aal 99 99 3 06 329 as 7$4| 12 5 ||Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/—_.|) 22,6 21/3xd, 4 14 0 
om Ni 101 97 101 100 Austria 3% 1933-53... oa 101 101 303i a 28/3 10 c!| 10 c¢|| English Electric Ord 1.) 37/6 | 37/6 |5 6 6 
322 | it | 59h || 8Ob | 70 [India 2%-............ 2 ee 31s oe es 174 c || General Electric Ord. {1.|| 78/9 | 78/9 | 4 8 9 
iar | » 9} 82} 100} 96 Resin nes 98 3 10 10 /6 42/6 7h 6 74 @ || Johnsom & Phillips £1...|) 55/- 55/- 5 89 
on | Tu | 1058 | 101, || Australia 5% 1945-75. ..|| 103 102 | 4 810]| 36/3 ! & >| 3 «Clyde Valley Electric dh 37/6 | 37/6 |4 5 3 
440 | it 1055 | 100 || 106 | 101$ ||New Zealand 5% 1946. ./| 103 103 465 |! 29/6 5 b 3 a |County of London f1.. 35/- 35/- | 411 6 
a 110) | 106 || 112 | 107$ || Nigeria 5% 1950-60... . iio | to | 336 9 || i4/aag! 9/8 ate 24. || Edmundsons Ord. {1....\| 28/- | 28/- | 8 9 
‘sos | Ni || Corporation Stocks Y i 9/3 4¢c 2} ¢ || Gas Light & Coke Ord. fl 13/6 i3j7- |3 9 3 
sas | ust | 104 || 1085 | 106 Birmingham 6% 1946-56) 1074 | 1074 | 3 8 9 Ssraa | asie tao] abe || Lancashire Electric £1... 33/9 | 33/9 | 4 8 9 
al 2 85 78 «|| «93 | 0) FLCC. O%............. 93 346i 3 t | 25/6 446 a || North-East Electric {1 29/44 29/44 | 414 0 
ons | Ni 4 87h || 98) 93 Liverpool "3°, 1954-64 97 3309 sa/3 28/6 3a 4 6||Northmet Power Ord. f1.|} 35/- 35- 14090 
fans | an 14 | 9 =|} LOS | 1005 || Middlesex 4 1957-62. - 105 3 / 33/- 545 24 a ||Scottish Power Ord. £1..|} 38/9 38/9 | 4 2 0 
r4. . ‘ | on oe nore Governments ~2 94 40/3 33/9 3a 5b ae ae fl “| 39/44 39/44 | 4 0 9 
"sn? | rgentine » Bds. otor i 
01 4 3 20 «| «648 31 || Brazil 5% $% ding 191¢.| = = ‘2 8 || 19/- | 11/3 15 ¢} 10 ¢/||Austin ‘A’ Ord. a... 17/6 16/10} 2.19 0 
os | 23 9 27 11$  ||Chile 6% (1929)........ 35 a 3 i” oe 16/- The| The||BS.A.Ord. {1......... | 20/9 9 |7 4 6 
"496 | a 45 12 || 44 26 \China 5? % (1913) ....... i 434 38 Nil 3 44} 9/- 6 b 4 a/|| Bristol Aeroplane 10/—.. | ll/- | lyj- |9 2 3 
496 | Ni 50} | 83k | 71} ||Egypt Unified 4%...) 8 Sl aden of sae | sateel erat cl tae cl peen aneeionone fact 3s 1b] 316 615 § 
- 6 25 124 || 20 9 || Greek 6% Stab. Loan...|| 144 124 Nit ie sears $12$.c| t10 c || Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-/| 15,6 15/- 613 3 
93 | a 65 19 42 9 jyopen 54% 1930....... ‘| 17 12 ae ee 15; 6 ¢ 6 «|| Ford Motors Ord. {1 ....|| 25/- 4/3 |419 0 
os | 69 | 50 | 13 58 as......... i 33 S lets 14/9 13 15 a| 17} || Hawker Siddeley 5/~....|| 13/6 13, xd12 10 0 
00 | | 378 1 45 «| 27 HlSpanish 4%. 002020222: | 3a | 399 fo 2 @ || cetyl some | “ac] inp ollLecee Motors Ord. £1 .|| 71/3 | 71/3 | 512 0 
ait 7 scscccsoon See Yay a, ow wee owe 24a a Lucas (Joseph) Ord. é2.. 66/3 65/- | 412 0 
405 | 1s ae iies Last two "Price, | Price, | Yee, |! see | 3 6 || t10 @| 746 ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 33/- | 33/- | 213 OF 
678 | Ni jee et ig|| Dividends |} Name of Security | ot io / 0/74 |! 20 ¢| 20 c¢|| Rolls-Royce Ord. {1..../} 91/3 | 90/- |4 8 9 
i High Y 1 Fy er wa i urity | 3 16, 16 18/- | 10/3 || 15 c] 20 ¢ Standard ‘Motor Ord. 5/-.|| 17/6 | 169 | 6 0 O 
i 3 an | 1941 ‘ . n; 
65) 9 | Raltways— ——— 1h | | Ne Nil c||Cunard Ord {1--....... 146 | 14/- | _ Nil 
als it i RK) ut Ip.a. Gt. Sthn Ord. Stk.| 88 | 8 £ s . /- | 17/6 5 ¢| 6 c|| Furness, Withy Ord. {1 24/6 24-- |5 0 0 
662 | 1s 1 Nil | Nil Can. Pacific Com. $25. ../|_ 11 ul ma i | ie 2a| 6 6\P.&O.Def.fl......... 29,6xd} 28/- | 514 0 
474| 1 mt |: a 1} | Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 42 Bg te | as | os 5 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1) 28/6 | 28/6 |$ 3 3 
am 9 2b a} GW. se Cons, Pref Stic|| 108, | ao7t | 413 0 21/- | 8/3 || Nile} 5 c||UnionCastle Ord. £1....|| 20/- | 19/6 |5 2 0 
o36 | 3 60 246} 2ha||L.N.E.R. 5% Pref. 1955.) 77 764 | 6 10 10 we one See 
| Z 52: | 33 2°6| 2 @lLNE-R. 4% Ist Pref. ..|| 51 ; fi 9 /3 6/9 4 ¢| 4 c||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|| 7/6 6/104 11 12 6 
4h. 6g | lic Ib c LMS. Ord Stock... .. 16 7 ca 8 po 13/6 2a} 4 6||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1./} 16/3 13/9 | 814 6 
=) 53 334 26 LMS. 4° Pref. 1923 || 5) 7 is . 3 28/9 2ha 7% 6 || Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|| 52/6 326 |6 3 0 
| 68) | 48} ES ery 4°) Pref. Stock ||| 67 eet 2% = 2/14 || 6 6| 4 a||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|! 2/9 2/3 | 817 3 
ai 29 b @||London Transport ‘C’ Stic] 41 ao 19 4}; 29/6 | 21/- 7 6| 3 a@||Rubber Pltns. Trust £1..|} 26/3 | 21/3 | 9 8 0 
al. \ 2 i c| we Southern Def Stock ..../] 1 is is : ; 2/ 4%} Se} Ve United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|| 2/- 16 [12 0 0 
2} a ||Southern 5% Pref. 
8 | wt | 77 246| 2a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. i ost .2 3 49/4 | 25/118) Sc) 5 Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 ../| 45/- | 45/- | 2 4 6 
ts nonien ead Ginenene ; / 24/6 1746] 12$a || Apex (Trinidad) = 5/-|| 28/- 27/- | 511 0 
is 6844 | 53/44 || 10 6] 7$a ||Alexanders £2, £1 67/6 eve | 5 8/9 | 43/10}]} 10 6] 5 a/||Burmah Oil Ord. £1..... 56/3 47/46 | 6 6 O 
8 1h | SR 446 He eee OO. f 533 65/9 | 33/9 tHe +24 6 || Shell Transpor On. 1‘ 56/3 | 539 |117 6f 
313 6a! 6° 5||Bank of England Stock. || 371 sui |s3 _ : 71/10) 58/9 746} 5 a|| Trinidad Lassbelde 1..|| 65/- 68/9 | 312 6 
549 ot 4 2 @| 4 b/\Bk. of Lon. &S. Amer. £5) 6 6 41 / os 
4 (495 | £44 8 cl! 8 ¢llBank of Montreal £100 6 4 8 O || 63/1h | 47/6 5 6| 2$a/||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1)} 50/- 43/9 |5 4 3 
= 4 64104 : 6 3} ||Bank of New Zealand fl /~ SS ; is Oe 40). 52/9 a > 10 eo ee ot? ste oN 3 ks 
be ’ b — on / c a ts Pure Drug . 5/- f 3 5 
oH | te :f H s Barclays | Bank ‘e fl weal] 73/- 72)- ; 17 9 || 47/9 | 38/- 7 6| 3 a||British Aluminium £1...|) 45/74 HEN 47 $ 
Sy- | 47/- 5 b| 5 ellDistrict Bank. £1 fy. p an eas 4 5 0 || 105/- Sab 194 c |t1744 ¢ || Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 1. ; 90/- | 4 0 OF iH 
(834 | £59 £24] £2). ||Hongkong and $12 us /6 16 0 |} 68/9 | 61/1 8 6b a || British Oxygen Ord. {1.|| 67/6 | 66/3 [410 6 
a He 4/- 6 bl “eS iitionis “At £5, £1 paid - & 12 ci : i ; au/s 11/6 10 6| 10 a|,British Plaster Board 5i- 18/9 19/3 |5 9 3 
aS | rye 1 tb] The i iMartion £20, £2% paid 15 We | 4 ie ¢ lacs | vy ligs| seo Cable Oe Site ee «Tie al Ue 418 9 
Pe oe ee geome | i | Bs 18 GS 
} abl 8 SIN ot Ind cas, cle ! ¢ us. O/- ..|| 14/ 1399 |4 7 0 
656 | s6/- hd fi £12) pd.|| 364 34 | 517 9] 30/7) | 25/- || 25 6) 15 a || Ever Ready Co, (G.B.)5/- 30/- | 30/- | 613 3 
am | So ; 74 a |\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...|| 64/- | 64/- | 413 9 |] 27/1 | 19/6 6 b| 3 a|\Forestal Land Ord. ; 26/6 | 25/74|7 0 0 
Ww | 41/3 He 6 ||Royal Bank of Scotland.|| 430 | 430 | 319 1/1226 | 87/6 || 20 6| 7a ||Gallaber Ltd. Ord. 120/- 120) 411 
wie SE | SS] HepB ce ge | se eat 3] | Pe | Hel able as a | Lee 8 
Ne | Yeat . Roneeline . se Harrisons & Cros . £1 3g |} 618 O 
21 50 6| 40 : rance / 22/ 2 6| 2 a||Harrods Ord. £{1........ 35/ 33/9 |2 7 6 
¢ il 6/-6 q60 le Alok. " 2% 3m 6 || 33/7) | 28/- 5 6| 3 a||ImperialChemical Ord. {1/| 326 | 32/- |5 0 0 
\% we | 63 q-6| Lee fEaht paid i R a. 13 3 6 |} 13/6 | 8/3 ¢| 4 ¢|| Imperial Smelting Ord. {1)) 12/ 126 |6 8 0 
22 10/-a| 10/-b » tans 48 ard 7 3 . 9} 6 +126] +744! Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1) _ 6# 64 | 3 3 oF 
SAME | 22h | 22h] t174 | Peart 2, fully paid. ob | 2b | 316 2] S4ak | S384 192.006 $2.00 «| Inteenateerer Ord fil 2516 | 249 [3 9 3 
' + fl, sees — ¢ ni 9 
if HH lott hac fires arm | | TS ae Sige: | ae | aS 8) $s [peau one aoa) aie 4 $3 
ls 19 6| 11" a||Royal Exchange {i.....| 8 ae | 312 6 || 39/6 | 28/4 - peace A a ae 
| + / 28/ 20 6} 15 a||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|} 58/2 36/ 4149 
| i ; ive a30 poral 1, ee pe: ¢ Hi : a” : od ol +3 B b Metal Box Ord. a sie 3 | 413 3 
| 0 us |i . - + 25/74 | 16/9 : : . 6 — CEO: 6000 ene 93,9 o/- |4 8 9 
| 8 i | 138, | $8] $a |fDedenture Cp. Ord. Stock! 1654 | 654 | & w olin’ | its | scl foimams Gea gs... ae ess 
1s 135 ; : 2 ¢ peverunent tet. Def. Sek. 180 ise : : 3 || 63/- | 50/- 4 2} a || Spillers Ord. {1......... | es a : : : 
rus orp. t 54 6 6 9 46/4 ee ee a — 
td 6 b| 4 a@||US. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock! 197 1973 |5 1 3 aa, 39) 5 a 8 3 Tilline, Thee, Ord. oS ae ae 
aca 1426 | Breweries, &c. 34, ib Triphe, yg Oe we Sse 
104/6 tS a| $15 b Bass : ° /3 17/1 5 ¢| 10 c¢|\ Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 31/10} 31/3 |3 4 90 
$63 | 40) So) ts Ratclifl Ord. 1....|139/- | 140/- | 2.27 Of|| 95/7 | 86/3 || 10 @| 10 6||Tube Investments Ord. £1]| 87/6 | 86/103) 412 0 
6l/- 4/3 a4 ; a on > £1 53/6 53/9 |}4 9 3] 75/- 63/9 3a 83 5 || Turner & Newall Ord. {1)| 73/9 67/6 | 316 O 
16/- | go/- @ |\Courage & Co. Ord. Bree 58/6 57/- | 418 6] 54/- 41/6 5 a 74 6 || United Dairies Ord. - 
Hi ea ” : ios Discitere >= Ord. 73/5 | 72/9 | 411 O}f 33/3 | 22/- 1246) 14 /|| United ia One. ‘sia 31/103 30. ‘ * 10 
~ | 62/9 4 uinness (Arthur) a. 1 %/- | 9/3 |5 8 O}} 29/- | 19/- 6 ¢| 4 c||Wall Paper Deferred £1 /3 | 2/- |3 4 
- 8). , @| 15§6||Ind &c. Ord. 83/6xd| 84/6 | 5 6 6 || 63/- | 45/6 || 45 b Woolworth Ord. 5/- ; 
ae we | Se] $ | 13 5 Mitchells & Butlers i'l foe | so. |5 § 0 , . _ See ..5SNe ] eee S 
@| 11 6||Watney Combe Def. £1..|| 58/6 | 59/6 | 5 0 6 || 50/9 80 ¢ || AshantiGoldfeldsOrd.4/-|| 48/9 | 46 
Si 46/- 38/9 tron, Coal and Stee! 8/- a a3 ; (s)3_ 6 |, Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 ./} _ 6/- Shee 
6 1 b| 4 ellBabcock & Wilcox {1...|| 45/-_| 45/- | 417 3] 50/- ¢| 10 ¢|'Cons. a 
/0-10/0 48/6 ar 10 ¢| 10 ¢/||Baldwins Ord. 4/-...... 4/103} 4/9 | 8 8 3] 10 io ¢ 20 ¢ Bec O51) BSR 
v6-48 339 | a56¢ |] tbe a ' Bolsover | 46/3 | 45/28 | 6 12 5 4) xd liga} 1s Randfontein Ord. fi... sort ahs is 
Fe it 6/3 " 3 8 a — we (ane) Oe - 29/- 28/6 | 316 OF & 15 a o Rhokana Corp. Be 1 t = a. a : 
! 18/7 a 8/3 a3 |6 0 O}} 2 11/ 5 a Roan Antelope C 5 
ce Bade] $3) Scammers) 8s) ae lt el ay | Sal] Atlee cee a | oH Es 
es lg lat 4 a 'iGuest Keen &c. Ord. £1 .!i_ 23/- 22/6 |511 Of! 5% of Nil w ge To i ‘2 . a . 
— Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (6). Last two yearly dividends. (¢) Allowing for Flat nnas hese, 
(j) Yield worked to average redemption—eud 1960. (&) Based on on eg SL ot tateie mae! ” (a) Yield on 632% boos 4 
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ield worked on a 2} per cent. basis. 
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T | Value ee 
Mine and Grou ons or < 
P | Milled Output per fine 
l 

A -American Corporation £ £ es = 
ce. sonal 135,000} 240,097; 75,011) 115 7.0 
Daggafontein ..... 1€4,000} 388,983) 225.6 70 7.3 
East Daggatontein . 89,000} 198,055) 78,714) 1Cl 3.6 
Stb. African Land..| 120, 277,720) 153,628) 75 1.2 
OE SE 165, 368,911; 187,005) 8210.6 

est Springs...... 88, 160,692; 58,439) 107 1.7 
W. Reefs Devpt....i 58,000} 116,566) 38,144) 113 19 
Central Mining. —Rand Mines 

Fine oz 

City Deep......... 111,000} 25,42 67,170' 115 4 
Cons. M. Reef ..... 212,000) 32,045) 50,165 136 9 
Giemith.c cee teat 1/000/ 78,118 284,712; 95 4 
Durban Deep...... 203,000) 102,587; 111 4 
East Rand Prop.... 226,000 44,805) 115, 116 «8 
Geldenhuis........ 69,000, &, 13,208} 137 10 
Givun'’s Lyd....... .700; 2,855 7,438 116 0O 
Modder B. ........ 000; 15,694) 62,937) 88 7 
Modder East ...... 136,000 22,527) 78,096, 99 1 
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TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Statistics for November, 1941 (on Basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 

















Working 
Value 
Mine and Group Tons oie 
{ Output oz. 

Central Mining.—Rand Mines—cont. 

Fine os. £ s. d 
New Modder ...... 194,000} 26,251) 66,469' 117 7 
RL. .irechawas 82,900} 16,362) 32,016| 129 0 
Rose Deep........ 88,000} 13,538) 28,100 126 8 
TrausvaalG.......} 30, 4,933 3,024 153 0 
General Mining £ 
EE 65 oabinee 61,000; 57,856 6,119, 154 5 
W. Rand Cons. 237,000! 370,506; 157,179} 100 2 
Goldfields Fine oz. 
Venterspost ....... 120,000; 21,7 48,154) 124 2.9 
Simmer and Jack..| 167,000) 26,503! 42,624; 136 2.1 
Robinson Deep 124,000; 25,916; 78,159) 107 9.9 
Sub Nigel......... 64, 39,937; 218,097) 5810.7 
Vogelstruisbult duet 72,500! 18,674 59,484) 105 0.6 
Rietfontein i eae 30, 4,88 14,127; 110 5.6 
Luipaards Viei ....| 88, 18,482 42,327| 122 4.7 

















Value | Work; 
Mine and Group a, or Profit | Costs 
Output Per fine 

5s - Oz, 

“ Johnnies” 7 
£ £ }% 4 

E.Champ D’Or..../ 34,000} 72,723 39,426! 

Gov. Areas........ 250,000 413'223! 160'209 11): 
Langlaagte........ 119,000) 130,615) 10,139 }sg 
N. State Areas..... 119,000! 244/506) 118\224 5! 
Randfontein ...... 590,000, 465,957) 133/236] yo) 1! 
Veo Ryn ......... 103,000 113,730, 14'123 ia) 
Witwatersrand ....| 88,000) 107,260 18,057) 14) 7 


Union Group 


E. Geduld ........ 156,000} 45,244) 2491 

Geduld ........... 116, 27,570) 118,77 i , 
Grootviei ......... 128,000} 34,888) 143,762] gs 8 
Marievale ........ S, 12,927) 34, 14} 
Modder Deep...... 4, 6,039; 10,206) 135 4 
WE BPE bccce ses 99, 25,511 , 104 4 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Tin Market.—The Ministry of Supply 
has informed the Metal Exchange that 
tin dealings will not be resumed. The 
Ministry will not object, however, to the 
delivery of tin which is urgently required, 

vided consumers obtain a_ licence 
mee the Control. Tin can be bought 
from the Control for this purpose, but 
mo price yet been stated. It is 
understood that the international tin re- 
striction scheme will be continued in 
spite of the war in the Far East. Basic 
tonnages will remain unchanged, though 
= can no longer participate in the 

eme. 


Cotton Export —The present 
quotas for the export of cotton piece- 
goods expire at the end of this year, and 
in view of the developments in the war 
situation, there has been considerable in- 
terest recently as to what the amount 
would be from January 1st. The Cotton 
Board has announced that, with the ap- 
pioval of the Board of Trade, new buy- 
ing and market allocations for the — 
beginning January Ist are now being 

epared; and it is hoped that these will 
be in the hands of exporters before the 
end of December. It is stated, how- 
ever, that the allocations for markets now 
accessible will be on the basis of 50 per 
cent of the volume of allocations for the 


current period. The remaining 50 per 
cent is being withheld for the present, 
i a decision by the vern- 


ment as to whether certain changes are 
desirable. Lancashire traders expected 
some reduction in the possible amount of 
export trade, but there has been some 
surprise at the substantial cut in the 
quotas. Owing to the entry of : en 
into the war, the chief markets affected 
are Java and Rangoon. Substantial orders 
have still to be completed and most 
shippers seem determined to fulfil their 
contracts. Some manufacturers hold the 
opinion that any loss of export trade will 
be made up by the increasing demands 
for the Home and Dominions Govern- 
ments. It is reported in Manchester 
that the United States want to purchase 
large quantities of certain fabrics to meet 
the war emergency. It remains to be 
seen whether Lancashire manufacturers 
can find the necessary supplies. 


Wool Rationing by Markets.—Ir has 
been announced bv the Wool Control 
that the amount of raw wool available for 
the manufacture of fabrics to be exported 
will be less in the year ending October 
31, 1942, ‘than in the preceding year. 
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The amount of the reduction is to 
depend upon the desirability of the 
destination. No indication has been given 
yet of the size of the cut or the way it 
will operate as between different markets. 
It is believed by the manufacturers that 
each coun will have its quota, to be 
divided as fairly as may be among the 
firms interested, but theré is no means 
of knowing what this quota is to be. 


Scrap Metal.—The responsibility for 
the collection of domestic ferrous scrap 
has been handed over to the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings by the Ministry 
of Supply. The shortage of iron and 
steel scrap has become even more acute, 
since imported supplies have practically 
ceased. bed buildings have yielded 
about 25,000 tons of scrap since July 
and little remains to be recovered from 
that source. The removal of railings is 
proceeding slowly. The Ministry of 
Works and Buildings is to continue the 
National Scrap Survey of fixed and 
industrial scrap, and it is to be em- 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


MAIZE MEAL 
Week From 
— ies Ended April 1 to 
('000 quarters) Nov, | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
5 22, | 29, 30, 29, 
| 1941 1941 | 1940 | 1942 
Argentina ......... 38 | 56 | 5,803| 1153 
Atlantic America 59 | 99 | 2,662 | 1,363 
Danube region ..... mm 678 | 
S. and R. Africa °} Me] aa] 
Indo-China, etc > 91 | 
* Not received. t Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 








AND FLOUR 
Week I From 
F Ended : 


(000 quarters) Nov Nov Nov Nov. 
22, 29 30, 29, 
194] _1941 | 1940 1941 
N. America........ 557 467 6,639 | 8374 
Argentina, U : : 
Australia... cs * “ “7 “_ 
BIER, 044i soos do cde abs “84 a 
Danube and District) *” Fi 2) 3 
* Unobtaina ble fi 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


poweeet to take over supplies of this 


Price Control.—A Board of Trak 
Order which came into force on Decem- 
ber 17th added a number of articles 
the list of price regulated goods under 
the Prices of Goods Act, 1939. They 
include toys, motor-cycles, cooking, 
heating and other appliances and appar- 
= = ee a ae ee use, boot 

ishes an r polishes, trunks, 

dies’ handbags, suitcases and shopping 
baskets. 


Diamond Dies.—The existing control 
of diamond dies has enlarged to 
include diamond tools. Mr R. L. Praia, 
Deputy Controller of Diamond Dies, has 
been appointed by the Minister of 
Supply to be Controller of Diamond Dies 
and Tools. 


“THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 = 100) 


Dec, Dec. | Dec. | Dee. | Dec 
ll, 12. | 36, | 2, 
1941 1941 





15, . | 
1941 | 194] | 19 









115.5 | 115.8 115.3/ 1153 Us4 
171.0/ 171.0 171.0} 17.0 Pro 
140.5 140.7 1404/1404 145 
| Mar. | Aug. Dec. | Nov. Dec 

31, | 31° 17 | 17, % 

1937* 1939 1940 | 1941 1% 

DS dn ood 147.9; 92.2 105.1/ 1142 153 
Raw materials. ..| 207.3 | 122.9 166.0 | 170.7 1710 
dex ..| 175.1 106.4 132.1 | 139.6 1404 


Raw materials... 
index .. 














* Highest level reached during 1952-37 recovery. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(1927 = 100) 


— 


| 
25, ) 
1941 | 1941 


Dec. 
17, 
1940 


Aug. 
3, 
1939 


Mar. 


31, 
1937* 

















Cereals and Meat.| 93.0 
Other foods 70.4 


EE 5 ono ncaa 74 
Minerals ........ 113.2 
Miscellaneous 87.0 














* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recove'y. 
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